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Spare the Rod—for Whom? 


By MARTIN D. TAYLOR 


“SPARE THE Rop and spoil the child” was 
an aphorism too easily accepted by our 
grandparents and too easily rejected by 
their grandchildren. With the increasing 
concern of parents over discipline in 
schools, with the rising rate of crimes com- 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


No matter what the purpose of any 
organization involving groups of 
people, discipline is essential. There 
can be no freedom for any enterprise 
without two kinds of discipline—self- 
discipline and directed discipline. The 
army has its generals, the navy its ad- 
mirals, the corporation its executive 
officer, the manufactory its plant man- 
ager, the labor union its organizer, the 
school system its superintendent, the 
school its principal, the class its teacher. 
Unless the status leader in any group 
makes clear to the group that there are 
certain rules which all must follow and 
thereby develop personal adherence to 
and compliance with expected behavior 
patterns, organization falters and func- 
tion diffuses. What happens when 
members of any Froup fail to do what 
they are expected to do? Why, gr eA 
of course. What penalty? Well, that 
depends. There may be fines or eco- 
nomic sanctions or severer penalties. 
Now if school youth really get out of 
step with regard to discipline, should 
they ever be caned? This last question 

ovides the topic of this article. It was 
written by the supervisor of pupil a 
sonnel services in the Downey (Cali- 
fornia) Union High School District. 





miited by minors, and with the widespread 
questioning of attempts to use psychologi- 
cal dynamics to explain away personal re- 
sponsibility, school people may well need 
to face a few facts about student control. 

Fact: There are students in school who 
come from homes where inadequate inner 
controls were developed in the children, 
either by failure to limit behavior in any 
instance, or by inconsistency in setting such 
limits, or by oppressive restrictions which 
actually stifled the opportunity for self- 
control to develop. These children, in class- 
rooms, pose special problems of control for 
the teacher and administrator. No amount 
of psychological double-talk can minimize 
that problem for those faced with it. 

Fact: All children and youth need limits 
in which to function if they are to be men- 
tally healthy. No reputable psychological 
authority maintains that youngsters should 
have complete license to behave as they 
please. Learning—and, indeed, growth in 
general—cannot occur in the absence of 
such limits, without which too much en- 
ergy is used by youngsters in trying to de- 
fine for themselves the boundaries of what 
one can and cannot safely accomplish. In 
addition, the school has a responsibility to 
all the students in a given classroom and 
cannot abandon that responsibility for the 
benefit of one student whose needs might 
require a severely atypical program of in- 
struction. 

Fact: Some students with behavioral 
problems do not respond to the general 
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counseling available in the typical second- 
ary school or to the less stringent types of 
punishment. It would be naive in the ex- 
treme to assert that the only thing such 
students need is “understanding,” impor- 
tant though this obviously is. Nor can we 
accept the proposition that virtually any 
behavior must be tolerated while some 
long-term treatment process is worked out; 
often the behavior problem must undergo 
some immediate improvement if the stu- 
dent is to remain in school at all. 

Fact: Some students do show some favor- 
able change in their overt behavior after 
corporal punishment is administered. For 
some, this “treatment,” used with discre- 
tion, is a salutary experience, defining the 
limits of behavior which have been ex- 
ceeded. In cases where inadequate or in- 
consistent limits at home are involved, the 
student’s school contacts with firmly de- 
fined and fairly enforced limits can be a re- 
freshingly maturational experience. It may 
be, of course, that with unlimited financial 
resources for the school and with complete 
freedom to plan a multitude of individual 
treatment programs for students, corporal 
punishment might be unnecessary, but 
schools never have this limitless opportu- 
nity. 

Do these “facts” suggest that “swats” are 
the answer to all problems of behavior? Ob- 
viously not. Corporal punishment, like any 
other educational or therapeutic technique 
—although some readers will shudder to see 
the word “therapeutic” associated with 
punishment—is only one method among 
many. Where it becomes the sole recourse 
of a school troubled by persistent discipline 
problems, physical punishment is likely to 
be just as ineffective as any other single 
method, If the “facts” listed above, then, 
seem curiously one sided, it is because they 
are meant to be. They represent those ar- 
guments which advocates of corporal pun- 
ishment produce in defense of their posi- 
tion. There are, however, other facts which 
these individuals sometimes overlook. 
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Fact: Corporal punishment, when used 
successfully, is a way of modifying overt 
behavior, not of changing basic personality 
structure. A hostile child remains hostile, 
an impulsive child remains impulsive, and 
a delusional child will most assuredly not 
lose his delusions. We may smooth off the 
one-ninth of the iceberg above the surface, 
but the portion below the surface remains 
as treacherously jagged as before. Our 
major responsibility may possibly extend 
only to the correction of the overt behav- 
ior, but we should realize what we are 
changing and what we are not. 

Fact: Students who come from severely 
oppressive backgrounds, where painful 
physical punishment is frequently used, are 
likely to interpret such punishment from 
the school as being the same as that re- 
ceived at home—and react with more of the 
same rebellion which has characterized 
their behavior in both places. Just as the 
student from a home background without 
limits needs the security of limits fairly im- 
posed and, perhaps, sometimes enforced 
with corporal punishment, so the student 
who has known physical punishment at 
home needs to know that his rebellion is 
misplaced at school and that there are 
other methods of helping him find inner 
controls without undergoing the same type 
of pain he has endured at home. 

Fact: For the neurotic student, whose ex- 
plosive behavior results from a personality 
completely unable to cope with the inten- 
sity of his own inner feelings, corporal pun- 
ishment is only likely to produce tremen- 
dous guilt—which he already feels anyway— 
or equally volcanic rage which can only 
lead to more disastrous behavior. Such a 
student needs other methods of control 
coupled with treatment by skilled special- 
ists in the mental health field. 

Fact: The student whose behavior prob- 
lems result from neurological handicap is 
not responsible for his behavior any more 
than the physically handicapped child is 
“responsible” for his limp. These “brain- 
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injured” youngsters are being found in 
increasing numbers now that school person- 
nel are learning something of their behav- 
ior symptoms, some of which seem remark- 
ably like those of more perverse and 
recalcitrant students. Corrective measures 
here would involve medical referrals and 
adjustment of school programs to reduce 
the possibility of stimuli which might 
trigger undesirable behavior. 

Fact: The earlier in life that behavioral 
difficulties are noted and remedial measures 
are attempted, the more propitious are the 
chances for success. Severe problems usually 
develop over a period of time, and the solu- 
tion of such problems must also take a con- 
siderable time. Any quick and easy answer 
is likely to prove ineffective. 

Do these latter “facts” suggest that cor- 
poral punishment is always to be avoided? 
Not at all. The specific points developed 
here are not intended to advocate or to 
deprecate the practice of corporal punish- 
ment. The decision to resort to this method 
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of pupil control is an administrative one 
which must be made in the larger context 
of the philosophy of a school. Where this 
decision is being made, however, the facts 
indicated here should all be considered. 
The gravest danger in making a decision 
either way is in assuming that what is bad 
or good for one pupil is bad or good for all 
pupils. No decision can be made about cor- 
poral punishment for a given student with- 
out considerable knowledge of the student 
as well as of his offense. Without such in- 
formation, the school’s actions may only re- 
inforce the learning pattern which estab- 
lished the undesirable behavior originally. 

The difficulty with our old aphorism is 
that sparing the rod never spoils the child. 
It may spoil a child, but it is always a given 
child who receives the treatment, and he is 
the one who responds to it. Only with com- 
plete information concerning a student can 
we begin to assume that sparing the rod 
will spoil him, or that using it will spoil 
him just as surely. 


Schools under Pressure 


The tempo of change has been rapid. The schools, 
always slow to react, have been caught by a surge 
of demand—demand for people trained and pre- 
pared for the world of electronics and automation; 
men to man the machines that outcompute man; 
men to man machines that can remember and cor- 
rect their own mistakes. 

Man is being freed to be creative, to be inventive. 
An equal number of people will be needed to serv- 
ice machines and keep them in working condition, 
but by far the greatest challenge that comes to us 
in this new age is a need for people to be trained 
to render personal service to mankind, service in 
social welfare, in the aesthetic world, in cultural 
fields, and in the field of human relations. The 
move is rapid. All of us have not yet sensed the 
immensity of it, but little portions of the change 
have already disrupted the serenity of old patterns 


enough to make us feel that demands are urgent. 

Knowing that change is rapid and the need is 
imminent, we are tempted to try anything that 
brings solution to the growing pains we are experi- 
encing. All growth is apt to cause irritation. The 
pressures that are evident in the world are evident 
in the schools. They are causing changes in instruc- 
tional techniques, in curricular offerings, in financ- 
ing, in organization, in programming, and in screen- 
ing. 

We need the long-time view. We need also not 
to be afraid of change, but to seek for valid evidence 
that the change we accept will square with what is 
known about human beings and their learning 
processes. If we do not have the needed research, 
we must ask for it or set about to find the answers 
ourselves.—FLorence E. Bearpstey in Educational 
Leadership. 





Jargon, Stereotypes, and Plain Talk 


By JAMES MICHAEL LEE 


A BASIC PROBLEM confronting educators 
today is one of communication—how to 
transmit their thoughts to the modern man, 
to the critic of American public education. 
The solution to the problem has its begin- 
nings in writing and speaking in a manner 
which can be readily understood by the 
great mass of the people. This is vitally im- 
portant, for it is the man in the street who 
to a large extent determines the quality of 
education in any given community. It be- 
hooves educators, therefore, to think as 
wise men do but to speak as common 
people do. Simple language is a sign of 
clear thinking and results in more effective 
communication, Besides, it sounds and 
reads much better. Educators today abound 
in ideas but neglect to utilize the skills 
necessary to transfer their ideas effectively 
to others. They would do well to seek less 
glory and begin to pay more attention to 
the dynamics of successful communication. 

There are many mediums which educa- 
tors use to communicate with the public, 
but by far the most common device em- 
ployed is the word, Whether in a book, in 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Carlyle wrote that there were only 


three basic principles of good writing. 
First, clarity; second, clarity; third, clar- 
ity. If a writer or speaker wishes to be 
understood by all who read or hear, he 
has to write or speak clearly. The great- 
est contemporary writers—Churchill, 
Hemingway, Michener, and others— 
achieve dramatic effect through the use 
of simple language. They avoid jargon 
and abstruse phrases. We think the 
author has a point. He asks why some 
educational writing contains a large 
amount of obscure verbiage. Dr. Lee is 
chairman of the science department in 
a New York City junior high school. 





casual conversation, at informal gatherings, 
at a banquet, in the lecture hall, or on 
radio and even television, the one device 
most used by educators to tell their story is 
the word. Yet strange to relate, it is pre- 
cisely in the matter of word selection that 
educators fail the most. 

I say “strange to relate” because one 
would naturally expect that educators, by 
virtue of training and usage, would excel in 
this area. It is a sad fact, however, that edu- 
cators, as much as any other single group, 
have trouble with words. The reason for 
this stems not from any lack of verbal abil- 
ity but, ironically, from too much skill with 
words. 

In my opinion there are five main areas 
in which educators most misuse words. 

The verbal abuse of which educators are 
most guilty is jargon. Jargon, it would ap- 
pear, is used by people who have nothing 
worth while to say but who nevertheless 
ardently wish to appear profound. Critics 
of education have often said that because 
this branch of knowledge is a limited field, 
educators feel impelled to resort to the use 
of jargon in an effort to make their disci- 
pline seem as vast as the expanding uni- 
verse. True, there are educators who, aware 
of their use of jargon, occasionally de- 
nounce what they term “pedagese.” This 
education-coined word points up the fact 
that educators cannot totally escape the use 
of jargon even to denounce jargon. To 
show the ridiculousness of educational jar- 
gon, I cite some examples on the next page 
which professors of education have actually 
used in the lecture halls. 

Jargon might be defended on the grounds 
that calling bright and slow children “blue- 
birds and blackbirds” results in no distinc- 
tion being made which will cause the chil- 
dren distress. But the children are not 
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Jargon 


. Employing a channel of oral intercommunication 


. I will submit to you a reaction response 

. A poor junior citizen 

. You are going to stay with us another year 

. To employ an avenue of co-operative planning 


. What experience do you want to bring to the classroom? 


. Embarking on an educational adventure 

. Having kinds of experiences 

. The bluebirds and the blackbirds 

. Find another art experience to participate in 
. Lively Hermans 

. Heroes in the search for truth 

. Reinforcing learnings 

. That dynamic educative institution 


5. An environment not lush with learning opportunities 


fooled by these thinly disguised attempts at 
equality; if anything they are harmed more 
by them. Jargon is one of the principal rea- 
sons why education is held in such low es- 
teem by so many scholars of other intellec- 
tual disciplines. 

A second mishandling of words by edu- 
cators is the constant use of emotionally 
colored words or phrases. These are em- 
ployed either to praise their own efforts or 


to heap stinging invective upon opponents. 
Examples of such emotionally colored 
words which are applied to opponents and 


their theories include “authoritarian,” 
“narrow minded,” “inflexible,” “undemo- 
cratic,” “stultified,” “shackled,” “strictures,” 
“compartmentalization,” “timeworn,” “co- 
ercive,” “imposed,” “static,” “outmoded,” 
“conventional,” “domination,” “discrimi- 
nation,” “sacrosanct,” “moral restraints and 
restrictions,” “absolute,” “stratification,” 
“binding,” “class system,” “special interest 
groups,” to mention but a few. But when 
describing fellow educators, they employ 
emotional words with quite different con- 
notations, as, for example, “modern,” “pro- 
gressive,” “flexible,” “broad minded,” “co- 
operative,” “friendly,” “life centered,” 
“meaningful,” “sharing,” “democratic,” 
“creative,” “statesman,” “the worth of the 
individual,” “dynamic,” “liberal,” etc. 
Those who use such words and phrases 
seem to think that the world is composed of 


JARGON, STEREOTYPES, AND PLAIN TALK 


Translation into English 
Talking 
I am going to give you a test 
A juvenile delinquent 
You're left back 
To work together 
What is your question? 
Studying 
Learning 
The bright and slow children 
Do your art homework 
Disciplinary cases 
Educators 
Drill 
The school 
A slum 


merely the blacks and the whites, while the 
truth of the matter is that the grays pre- 
dominate. It is therefore foolish to attempt 
to brand opponents with biting unpleasant- 
ries or to describe supporters in euphe- 
misms. When educators do so, the average 
person as well as the intelligentsia receive 
the impression that the educators are trying 
too hard to persuade others of the correct- 
ness of their position. People do not like to 
have ideas forced on them either directly or 
indirectly; as a result they resist the efforts 
and theories of the educators. 

A third misuse of words is the tendency 
of educators to be impatient with nouns. 
The majority of educators today are fol- 
lowers of John Dewey, whose philosophy 
placed great emphasis on activity and dy- 
namism. Educators trying to put his theo- 
ries into practice lean toward verbs which 
are words of action, and neglect nouns 
which are descriptions of things that exist 
and which therefore represent the static. 
They wish to make their sentences as dy- 
namic as their theories but are confronted 
with the painful fact that there are more 
nouns than there are verbs in the ordinary 
sentence. 

The ascendancy of the static over the dy- 
namic can never do, so some take matters 
into their own hands (in utter disregard of 
Fowler, Gowers, et al.) and combine verbs 
with nouns hoping thereby to “reconstruct” 
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the essence of such nouns from inaction to 
volcanic dynamism. But nouns and verbs 
are strange bedfellows, and the resulting 
gobbledygook makes not only the intellec- 
tuals but also the man in the street shudder. 
Sometimes in their quest for action, educa- 
tors will go so far as to mate two verbs and 
present the offspring to the world as a 
noun. A few examples of these dynamic in- 
ventions are “fact gathering,” “meaning 
getting,” “doable,” “goaling,” “purposing,” 
“intellectualizing,” “ongoing,” “ability 
grouping,” “valuing.” 

A fourth misuse is the constant repetition 
of stereotyped educational words and 
phrases. These are employed by those edu- 
cators who think the use of words and 
phrases of this character automatically 
gives significance to their pronouncements. 
Others feel that these words are the ac- 
cepted tools of the profession; if such 
words are not used, then the statements of 
these educators will not be on a par with 
those of other educators and so will be 
rendered ineffectual. Examples of stereo- 


typed educational phrases include “creative 
educator,” “man of vision,” “insightful 
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schoolman,” “dynamic educational leader,” 
“statesmanlike administration,” “suggested 
materials,” “educative process,” “glittering 
generalities,” “administrative fiat,” “demo- 
cratic way of life,” “functional participa- 
tion,” “continuous and continuing evalua- 
tion,” “ongoing process,” and many others. 
Unfortunately the excessive use of stereo- 
typed words and phrases in education has 
enabled the “mouthers” to gain easy access 
into its ranks. As a result there are all too 
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many people in education who repeat ad 
nauseam this type of word and phrase which 
sounds nice but means nothing. Until edu- 
cators realize that the important thing is 
the thought and not the words, the profes- 
sion will be plagued by the “mouthers”’ and 
more ridicule will be heaped on it from all 
quarters. 

The fifth verbal felony of which educa- 
tors are guilty is the constant use of what 
they regard as “key words.” These words 
must appear in every fourth or fifth line of 
their speeches and writings, else they would 
feel they are betraying the profession. Some 
of these key words are “democratic,” “all,” 
“experience,” “equal,” “kinds of,” and so 
on. “Kinds of” is an especially overworked 
phrase; e.g., instead of writing “learning 
music,” educators come out with “having 
kinds of music experiences.” “Kinds of" is 
one of the most banal and useless of all 
educational catchwords. Omission of it 
would render a sentence more meaningful 
and also more euphonious. 

An important problem, then, which con- 
fronts contemporary educators is not what 
to communicate but how to communicate 
it. Ability to communicate involves some 
degree of selflessness on the part of the 
communicator because successful communi- 
cation begins when the communicator cor- 
rectly perceives another’s perception. Un- 
less educators become less full of themselves 
and learn how to communicate, their voices 
and thoughts will go forth and never re- 
turn, a grim reminder that communication 
requires not only a sender but, more impor- 
tantly, a receiver. 


It is difficult to weigh objectively the relative merits of opposing forms of teacher education. They aim 
at different targets and move in different directions. It would be better to assume that a variety of forms 
is feasible and desirable, provided each knew more precisely what it was getting at, and could be assessed 
in terms of its own justifiable ends. To be in such a position, we need considerably greater and more 
assured knowledge of what good teachers are and what they do—all manner and variety of good teachers. 


—Joszen JustMAN in the Educational Forum. 





COMPARATIVE EDUCATION 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


Are secondary schools in Europe better than those in our country? Ever since 
Admiral Rickover exalted the program and achievements of Dutch high schools, 
the question has been asked by Americans who have no precise knowledge of the 
complex issues involved in any comparison between schools in the U.S.A. and schools 
in any other nation. First, of course, comparison doesn’t make sense because (1) the 
aims of education differ and (2) the per cent of total youth population served varies 
tremendously. Nonetheless, as the question continues to be asked, The Clearing 
House plans to focus some attention on descriptions and analyses of school programs 
in other countries. Here are two articles: The first presents a relatively unprejudiced 
view of European education and is the work of an instructor in secondary education 
at Temple University in Philadelphia. The second was written by an associate pro- 
fessor of secondary education at the University of Utah, Salt Lake City. Interesting 
indeed is the fact that author Hahn was born and educated in Europe and came to 
America to achieve his M.A. and Ph.D., following which he taught first in secondary 
school and then in a university. 














European Education—Pro and Con 


By ALLEN W. CHAPLINE 


RECENTLY WE HAVE BEEN DELUGED with 
numerous proposals for altering education 
in the United States. Among the most tenu- 
ous is one which suggests that we should 
pattern American schools after European 
models. After visiting classes, surveying 
curriculum materials, and talking to educa- 
tors and school officials during a three 
months’ trip to fifteen European countries 
this past summer, I seriously question 
whether we can find the answers to our 
educational problems by aping our Euro- 
pean cousins. 

This current adulation of European edu- 
cation is typified by Arthur Mizener, pro- 
fessor of English at Cornell University. In 
a speech in Boston a year ago he stated, "It 
is the rare American high school that is the 
equal of the equivalent European second- 
ary school.”* In a commencement address 
almost two months prior to Mizener’s 
statement, Byron S. Hollinshead had vig- 


* New York Times, March go, 1958, p. 50. 


orously attacked the idea that European 
education was better than our own. He re- 
turned to the United States in 1957 after 
spending five years as director of the tech- 
nical assistance program of UNESCO. 

As Hollinshead pointed out, European 
education is essentially aristocratic in na- 
ture, since it is geared to the select few who 
have unique capabilities. Only these few 
profit from it. Except for the Soviet Union, 
no nation in Europe has attempted univer- 
sal public education on the scale that we 
have in America. For this reason, as well as 
others, the values underlying our educa- 
tional system, the objectives we have estab- 
lished, and the problems which have 
emerged are vastly different from those of 
European nations.* 

Statistics show that while 20 per cent of 
the sixteen-year-old youths in Europe at- 

* Byron S. Hollinshead, “Is European Education 
Better?” (Washington, D.C.: American Council on 


Education; reprinted from the Educational Record, 
April, 1958). 
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tend school, in the United States 7o per 
cent are in school at this age.* Regarding 
college, less than one-tenth of European 
youngsters between the ages of eighteen 
and twenty are in school, compared with 25 
per cent in America. National examina- 
tions are given students in most European 
countries at age ten or eleven, and at the 
age of seventeen or eighteen those who are 
still in school must take another examina- 
tion for entrance to the university. Sixty 
per cent of those who took this test in 
France last spring failed. These figures em- 
phasize the selectivity and elite qualities of 
European education.‘ 

Furthermore, we do not accept the Euro- 
pean practice of centralizing and control- 
ling education by means of ministries of 
education. Local, rather than federal, or- 
ganization and control has been the pattern 
throughout our history. Our faith in unity 
through educational diversity has produced 
countless benefits, both individual and so- 
cial, which would have been less likely to 
accrue from the rigid, static, controlled sys- 
tem which we find in practically all Euro- 
pean countries. 

Similar conclusions regarding the over- 
centralization and eliteness of European 
education were reached by a high-school 
teacher from Smithtown, New York.® This 
teacher had spent a year studying schools in 
fourteen European countries under a Ford 
Foundation fellowship. He also found that 
teacher centeredness characterized most 
schools, as well as curriculums which over- 
emphasized language and endless, dry aca- 
demic subjects. Students were generally 
required to take as many as ten to twelve 
of these subjects each year. 

The Ford scholar’s belief was that the de- 
fects in European education far out- 
weighed its merits. He admitted, however, 


*“Are European Schools Better Than Ours?” 
Changing Times, XII (June, 1958), 37, 38. 

* Ibid. 

*Anthony Scarangello, “Europe's Schools,” The 
Clearing House, XXXII, No. 6 (February, 1958), 324, 
$29. 
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that discipline in European classes seemed 
to be better and that respect for knowledge 
and scholarship was higher than in the 
United States. These facts may, of course, 
be attributed to the great selectivity of 
European schools in training only the best 
qualified. 

Finally, he found the social status of 
teachers in Europe to be higher than it is in 
America.* This is, of course, true and may 
partially underlie our difficulties in recruit- 
ing superior students for the teaching pro- 
fession. 

Russian educational practice seems even 
less suitable for application in American 
schools. When I explained the many varie- 
ties of curriculums throughout America to 
twenty-five Russian educators and research 
specialists at the Institute of History and 
Theory of Education in Moscow, they were 
both amazed and baffled how such a system 
could produce effective results. For us not 
to have a uniform syllabus in all subjects 
in every school, as they did, was incredible 
to them: they failed either to appreciate or 
understand our motives. Our emphasis on 
satisfying the needs of individuals in our 
various subcultures, rather than in produc- 
ing Mass automatons to serve the govern- 
ment, was completely foreign to their frame 
of reference. 

Similarly, the Russian educational ex- 
perts saw group dynamics as a tool for fur- 
thering the ends of the state, rather than 
as a social science which focuses principally 
on the study of the group itself. They 
viewed our counseling and guidance, cur- 
riculum experimentation, and progressive 
education as luxuries which they could ill 
afford. Experimental education along pro- 
gressive lines had failed in the U.S.S.R. in 
the twenties, they maintained, and they 
lacked desire to re-employ a theory which 
they had already found bankrupt. 

In spite of Russian claims, education for 
all eligible age youth is far from a reality. 
According to Alexander G. Korol, a Rus- 


* Ibid., p. 330. 
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sian educational expert at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology's center for inter- 
national studies, the percentage of Russian 
youths who go to high school and college is 
considerably less than in the United 
States.’ Over twice the percentage of young 
people in the United States attend the top 
three grades of high school, as compared 
to those in comparable grade levels in Rus- 
sia. Roughly the same percentages hold 
true for college students. Mr. Korol further 
states that there is a “progressive paralysis 
of individual initiative which has been 
spreading through the entire Soviet educa- 
tional fabric.”* This observation is under- 
scored by Khrushchev’s demand for greater 
emphasis on factory education and less on 
university training, which has been re- 
cently reported to us by the American 
press. 

Perhaps some of Europe's smaller nations, 
such as Switzerland, may make valuable 
contributions to the solution of our numer- 
ous educational problems. Burton Gor- 
man, who visited Swiss schools recently, is 
strongly convinced of this idea. Mr. Gor- 
man believes that teachers in Zurich, Switz- 
erland, are more broadly trained than 
American teachers, that “democracy of or- 
ganization and practice reaches heights un- 
known in schools of the United States.’ 
In addition, he claims that the absence of 
supervisors or inspectors in Zurich's schools 
makes them superior to our own. What 
Mr. Gorman overlooks, however, is that 
Zurich is the greatest city in Switzerland 
and the capital of only one of Switzerland's 
twenty-five autonomous cantons. The en- 
tire area of Switzerland is less than double 
that of Vermont, and its population is 
roughly two-thirds that of New York City. 
It is bilingual and poles apart from our 
culture on practically every conceivable 


"US. News and World Report, XLIII (December 
+8,1957). 86, 87. 

* Ibid., p. 87. 

* Burton W. Gorman, “What Can We Learn from 
the Swiss Schools?” Phi Delta Kappan, XXXIX 
(May, 1958), $47- 
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yardstick. Furthermore, the absence of su- 
pervisors does not necessarily insure greater 
effectiveness of teachers in the classroom. 
Supervision, if applied wisely and effec- 
tively, may be a boon to a school. Hence, 
although Zurich may have some very inter- 
esting educational practices, there is con- 
siderable question whether they could be 
utilized in an American educational set- 
ting. 

The French, on the other hand, appear 
to be interested in developing schools simi- 
lar to the American type. At the Centre 
International d'Etudes Pédagogiques in 
Sévres, I observed several classes where a 
few modern educational practices were evi- 
dent. There was a noticeable emphasis on 
individual student needs, and there was 
interest on the part of teachers to educate 
the “whole” child. Still, the philosophy and 
methods employed in this school, which 
French educators regarded as the most 
highly experimental in all France, are far 
less advanced than those evident in a num- 
ber of small city schools near Chicago 
which I visited eighteen years ago. Harry 
D. Gideonse made a similar report to the 
American Council on Education regarding 
German education, after a year of teaching 
in West Berlin. He said, “The course is 
clearly set in a direction that parallels 
American development.”*° 

In comparing English and American 
schools, an Englishman named Derek Col- 
ville, now teaching at Yale University, 
showed awareness of the defects in both 
systems. He made the following construc- 
tive suggestion: “American schools (mostly 
grade and high, but even some private 
schools) must achieve the means of satisfac- 
tory basic training. They must spend more 
time on more central subjects. They must 
do thoroughly the grinding work of incul- 
cating basic facts and logical principles.”™ 

Perhaps we American educators have 


* Education Digest, XXIV (September, 1958), 55. 
™ Derek Colville, “British and American $28 
Harper's, CCXV (October, 1957), 62 
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been guilty of setting our sights too low. If 
we make greater demands on ourselves and 
on our students to achieve perfection com- 
parable to those set by many European 
schools, we might begin to see some desir- 
able changes occur. This could be accom- 
plished without sacrificing either our phi- 
losophy or our objectives. 

The crux of this whole question, how- 
ever, seems to lie in what we wish to learn 
from our European neighbors. If we wish to 
utilize some of the modern building prac- 
tices and functional classroom equipment, 
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such as I saw impressively displayed in a 
Finnish secondary school in Helsinki, that 
is one thing. If, however, we are consider- 
ing for adoption European values and edu- 
cational methods long considered archaic 
for today’s challenging world, we should 
proceed with caution. Like Gershwin’s mu- 
sic, United States education has a truly 
American style and quality. To give up the 
very core of its character would be a radical 
denial of the potency it has demonstrated as 
an instrument in creating America’s intel- 
lectual, cultural, and moral strength. 


Textbooks in European High Schools 


By WALTER HAHN 


IN RECENT YEARS, American educators 


and the public at large have taken an in- 
creasingly strong interest in the school sys- 
tems of other countries. We have all read 
newspaper articles and books which, while 


attacking educational practices in our coun- 
try, praised the foreign secondary school in 
such areas as curriculum, academic stand- 
ards, discipline, and teacher preparation. 
Very little, however, has been said about 
foreign high-school texts—despite the fact 
that these are among the basic tools of edu- 
cation and have a great influence on teach- 
ing methods and on the thinking of future 
citizens in the respective countries. 
Because of the great importance of these 
tools, I reviewed seventy-one texts currently 
in use in England, France, and both East 
and West Germany. Only texts used in the 
most respected kind of high school (that 
which leads to university admission) were 
included, and a variety of subject-matter 
fields were considered. Some of them are 
new editions of older books which I studied 
as a youngster in Europe. Other texts were 
employed in the schools where I observed 
classwork during a recent study tour of 
these countries. It proved very helpful, as 


I surveyed these foreign texts, to review 
also the corresponding American textbooks, 
some of which, as a high-school teacher, I 
had employed in this country. In making 
such comparisons, I had to keep in mind 
that textbooks must be judged by the ex- 
tent to which they are in harmony with the 
educational philosophy of the school sys- 
tem using them. Hence, there are great dif- 
ferences in textbooks from one European 
nation to another and, especially in educa- 
tionally decentralized countries, among 
various regions of the same country. In ad- 
dition, factors to be considered in evaluat- 
ing a textbook in mathematics or science 
are not necessarily the same which would 
be valid in formulating judgment on texts 
in history or the national language of the 
country. Finally, while it is helpful to make 
comparison in terms of certain criteria, we 
must remember that these are bound to be 
American criteria, which may or may not 
be of the same importance to a European 
educator as they are to his colleague in the 
United States. 

How Attractive Are European Textbooks 
to Students? First of all, most European 
textbooks are small. English and French 
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texts, for instance, generally have a format 
of only 5 inches by 8 inches and in many 
cases not more than two or three hundred 
pages. The covers are usually in only one 
or two colors and show a simple title which 
makes no attempt, as do many of our text- 
book titles, to attract student interest. The 
bindings are not so durable as those of 
American texts—in fact, some European 
textbooks are paperbound. While the qual- 
ity of paper and print varies, it is generally 
inferior to ours, and very few European 
textbooks employ color print or colored il- 
lustrations to amy great extent. Blank 
spaces, headings, and indentions are not 
used so extensively as in America, and there 
is a far greater tendency to conserve vir- 
tually every inch of space on each page. 
Part of the reason that European text- 
books are so much less attractive than those 
which we offer to our students is the lim- 
ited sales volume on which European pub- 
lishers can count. There is, however, one 
further reason why Europeans have less 
tendency to devote attention to the physical 
appearance of instructional materials: The 
principal purpose of the European school 
is to transmit the cultural heritage, and the 
student’s task is to learn, whether or not 
the material presented is meaningful to 
him. Therefore, there is less emphasis on 
creating student interest, either by physical 
appearance of the text or by attempts, so 
prevalent in American books, to show stu- 
dents how the subject matter relates to 
their daily lives or previous experience. 
The Principal Task of the European 
School: Teaching Facts. This is one area 
in which European textbook writers try to 
excel. Probably their prime concern is to 
avoid gaps in the material presented. They 
achieve this goal—to use history texts as an 
illustration—by dividing all of history into 
several phases and devoting a full year to 
each phase. For example, the first text may 
cover the period ending with the fall of 
Rome, the second going to the French Rev- 
olution of 1789, with the third text leading 
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to the present time. In practice, this some- 
times means that the student who com- 
pletes the entire secondary school goes 
through this three-year cycle twice and, 
partially because of the repetition involved, 
eventually masters the material adequately. 
This is important, since virtually all sec- 
ondary-school curriculums in Europe are 
followed by an examination for which the 
text is to prepare the student. 

While an attempt to cover the subject as 
completely as possible is a strength of the 
European text, the corresponding weak- 
nesses must be mentioned also. One of these 
is the fact that few attempts are made to 
show relationships between one subject and 
another, sometimes even between facts pre- 
sented within the same text. Another weak- 
ness of European schoolbooks is their fre- 
quent failure to stimulate student activity 
in the area of drawing conclusions from the 
materials presented. Often, instead of pos- 
ing questions which would lead the student 
to formulate conclusions for himself, the 
author simply incorporates them into the 
text itself—in French textbooks even at the 
beginning of the paragraph, rather than 
the end. There also is relatively little 
which enables the student to apply the ma- 
terial to specific problems. Among the nota- 
ble exceptions are mathematics textbooks 
(which, incidentally, are probably more 
similar to ours than is true for any other 
material used in European schools) and 
some science books. A further shortcoming 
of European texts, and of education gen- 
erally, is the excessive emphasis on the past. 
In history textbooks, a much greater pro- 
portion of the total space is given to an- 
tiquity, the Middle Ages, and the period 
ending about 1900, than is true in our 
texts, and infinitely little attention is de- 
voted to the twentieth century. Literature 
books also look to the past, with excellent 
coverage of the classics but some tendency 
to neglect contemporary works, 

Possibly the most serious defect in the 
area of content is the excessive amount of 
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detail contained in most high-school books. 
For instance, an English geography text on 
the tenth-grade level devotes seventy-five 
pages of very small print, complete with 
drawings and many technical terms, to vari- 
ous types of erosion. The book preparing 
English students for the final examination 
contains, in the text, hundreds of dates on 
English history—plus, in the appendix, a 
six-page time chart, each page consisting of 
four columns, in extremely small print, 
listing dates pertaining to monarchs, gov- 
ernments, battles, and treaties. A seventh- 
grade book used in France to teach English 
to beginning students devotes about 60 per 
cent of its space to grammar rules. 

Curiously enough, despite this overem- 
phasis on details, there are many omissions 
also. Sometimes these are deliberate and 
done for propaganda purposes. As an ex- 
ample, an East German textbook mentions 
that living costs in the United States in 
1951 were 80 per cent higher than before 
the war, and that the American worker 
must pay eight times the amount in taxes 
collected prior to the war. No mention is 
made, however, of the fact that during this 
same period the worker's income went up 
considerably. Other instances of omission 
may be less deliberate but appear equally 
difficult to justify. A West German text, for 
example, which devoted long chapters to 
ancient Greece and Rome, mentioned in 
only a few lines the recently gained inde- 
pendence of India, Pakistan, Ceylon, and 
Indonesia. 

The United States in European Text- 
books. I believe it is fair to state that young 
Americans are being infinitely better in- 
formed about Europe than adolescents on 
that continent are being told about our 
country. 

Typical of the situation found in East 
Germany is a text on America which has 
two pictures of New York. One of them 
shows the sky line of Manhattan, with a 
caption calling attention to the “planless, 
ugly construction” of the high buildings, 
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and in the text comparison is made with 
the “artistically outstanding buildings in 
Moscow.” When the United States is de- 
scribed, constant comparisons are made 
with the Soviet Union, although in a Ger- 
man textbook one would expect parallels 
to refer to conditions in Germany which 
are familiar to students. In a discussion of 
our industries, the worker at Ford Motor 
Company is described as only a working 
animal which is used by its exploiter until 
it “collapses from exhaustion” and is then 
“left to its fate.” There is no mention of 
the high living standards of the American 
worker, his food, housing, transportation, 
and so on. However, overgeneralizations 
unfavorable to us are common even in 
West European schoolbooks. French stu- 
dents, for example, read in one widely cir- 
culated book that our “mechanized com- 
fort” has left us with a few millionaires, 
plus an immense middle class standardized 
so completely that even our colleges show 
great resemblance of buildings and of ideas 
held by students. Our discrimination 
against certain racial groups (which, inci- 
dentally, is criticized in East German texts 
also) is, of course, the one exception to this 
alleged uniformity, in the opinion of this 
French author. 

Promoting Desirable Attitudes. Contrasts 
from country to country are probably great- 
est in the approach to the problem of in- 
fluencing student attitudes. At one extreme 
are East German books which begin to 
harp the theme of the oppressor v. the op- 
pressed when they describe the happenings 
in 3200 B.c. This is but one example of at- 
titudes forced on students by constant repe- 
tition of the author’s viewpoint. On the 
other hand, most Western European texts 
simply present what they regard as facts, 
assuming that the student will then auto- 
matically reach attitudes considered desir- 
able. Thus, democratic constitutions and 
procedures are mentioned—with no attempt 
to foster an appreciation of the democratic 
way of life. A German text mentions Mus 
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solini’s campaign in Ethiopia, but students 
may well read the paragraph without real- 
izing the crime involved in unleashing wars 
of conquest. A French geography book dis- 
cusses in detail the races of mankind, yet— 
in a commonwealth including many races 
and religions—not a single word is said 
about the desirability of working toward 
harmonious relationships among people of 
different characteristics. Science textbooks 
are occasionally very reluctant to point to 
the achievements of foreign scientists. It 
seems that everywhere textbooks could do 
much more to work toward developing bet- 
ter attitudes in the area of good human and 
international relations. 

Do Europeans Use Teaching Aids, Refer- 
ences, and Drill Materials? Science books 
particularly contain a considerable num- 
ber of drawings which, aside from possible 
technical inferiority of the printing proc- 
ess, are quite comparable to those in Ameri- 
can textbooks. The same is true of illustra- 
tions and, to a degree, of maps and graphs, 
although the latter are less prevalent than 
they are in American textbooks. While re- 
view materials are sometimes given at the 
end of the chapter, European authors offer 
far less suggestions for activities, reports, 
projects, and committee work. Since Eu- 
ropean teaching methods, in substance, base 
instruction on teacher lecture, study, mem- 
orization, and recitation, this lack is a 
consequence of an educational philosophy 
rather than a defect of textbooks. Very few 
European texts offer bibliographies for 
further reading by the student, the assump- 
tion being that, if the student really masters 
the material presented by the teacher and 
contained in the text, the school has 
achieved its purpose and the student is on 
his own if he wishes to go further. On the 
other hand, drill materials are plentiful, es- 
pecially in mathematics books and in the 
European equivalents of our English texts, 
where such areas as grammar, punctuation, 
syntax, and composition, receive strong and 
systematic attention. Good drill materials 
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in foreign-language texts are only in part 
the explanation for the fact that we find 
Europeans coming to this country with a 
relatively good command of the English 
language. Actually, Europeans owe much 
of their linguistic proficiency to the fact 
that foreign languages are begun early and 
are not abandoned, as they often are in 
America, after only two or three years of 
instruction. 

Mention should be made here of one 
type of supplementary material which may 
be of great interest in connection with his- 
tory instruction in our country: the Ger- 
man “Quellenbuch” (source book). Closely 
tied in with the textbook it supplements, 
this volume contains, for each phase of his- 
tory which is described, originals or ex- 
cerpts of many documents, like treaties and 
constitutions. Also presented are important 
essays and speeches from statesmen and 
others representing many nations and po- 
litical concepts. It is true that, as students 
use such a volume, they do not learn to 
find evidence through independent re- 
search. The great advantage of such a 
source book, however, is that it contains 
material which is not among the references 
furnished to most teachers—and often, 
could not be found even in the school li- 
brary. 

Are Textbook Comparisons Useful? For- 
eign educators, without any doubt, could 
gain immeasurably by studying the tech- 
niques employed in the make-up of Ameri- 
can textbooks. In many ways, even consid- 
ering differences in educational philosophy, 
our textbooks are far superior to those of 
Europe. On the other hand, our authors 
and publishers also might profit by addi- 
tional comparisons with foreign texts in 
the corresponding high-school subjects. 
The gains would probably be greater in 
mathematics and in the sciences than in 
social-science fields. Since language teach- 
ing, as well as methodology in teaching liter- 
ature, is similar despite linguistic differ- 
ences from country to country, there would 
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also be merit in comparing our English 
textbooks with those teaching the native 
language and literature to students in Eu- 
ropean countries. Possibly the greatest 
benefit would be derived, for our schools, 
by an intensive study of foreign-language 
textbooks, since in that area Europeans 
have a vast amount of experience in teach- 
ing methods. All these comparisons would 
be of assistance in raising academic stand- 
ards in present-day American high schools. 

It should be remembered, however, that 
European textbooks are written for high 
schools which attract only a minority of 
adolescents of secondary-school age. The 
purpose of these textbooks is, in substance, 
to summarize the knowledge of subject 
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matter which all of these students are ex- 
pected to learn. Europeans themselves have 
definitely begun to question the wisdom of 
maintaining the selective character of their 
secondary school. Many of them deplore 
the unfortunate effects of an overemphasis 
on memorization and other present defi- 
ciencies of their schools. They are making 
serious attempts to learn from their col- 
leagues in American secondary schools. By 
an excessive and unwarranted desire to im- 
port the European textbook or other phases 
of foreign education, we might actually 
lose, from the American high school, some 
of its most valuable traits which are being 
admired by educators in many parts of the 
world. 


Recently They. Said: 


GayLorp P. HARNWELL, President, University of 
Pennsylvania: “In the evaluative and interpretive 
process, teachers must assume the primary re- 
sponsibility; but school administrators can be of 
inestimable help, particularly if they are themselves 
teachers. . . . The teaching profession has its unique 
aspects, and it is important that the administrator 
be, or recently have been, a teacher if he is to be 
competent to lead in the evolution of a teaching 
philosophy and in the accomplishment of good 
teaching in practice.” 


Grayson Kirk, President, Columbia University: 
“If it is argued that such a core curriculum [Eng- 
lish, foreign languages, mathematics, history, and 
modern science] is really a return to emphasis upon 
college preparation, and at a time when more than 
half of our high-school students still do not go on 
to college, I would merely reply that in my judg- 
ment those who do not go on to college will gain 
more valuable education from a curriculum of this 
kind than they will from the courses of low educa- 
tional content that today make a hodgepodge of 


trivia in many high schools. This situation has 
come about because of misguided educational lead- 
ership and parental indifference. The parents can 
correct it if they will. They will find warm coopera- 
tion from many a teacher who would like nothing 
better than to have an opportunity to teach some- 
thing of substance and significance.” 


SoLomon Simonson, Head of the Advisory Com- 
mittee for Speech and Communications Education, 
Department of Education, New York State: “These 
are the new three R's of education—Right, Reason 
and Response—the respective realms of ethics, logic 
and rhetoric—with their respective ideals of justice, 
truth and success. . . . Reading, ‘riting and ‘rith- 
metic lend themselves readily to the adoption of the 
more significant three R's I have proposed. Reading 
creates blind and frequently erroneous allegiance 
—without reason. ‘Riting exercises make for dull 
and usually fruitless mechanics—without awareness 
of response. "Rithmetic is a mere counting and 
often breeds greedy acquisition—without the percep- 
tion of rights.” 





Homework Guide for Grades 7 and & 


By JAMES H. CULLEN 


IN VIEW OF THE BROADENING of junior- 
high-school programs and greater concen- 
tration on academic studies, the relation- 
ship of homework assignments to the total 
school program needs to be defined and 
spelled out. To say there should be some 
homework assigned is not enough. What is 
“some”? Indeed, what is “homework’"’? 

The following material was developed by 
junior-high-school teachers and administra- 
tors, in consultation with students and 
parents, so that all concerned would have a 
better understanding of the purposes and 
objectives of homework assignments. It 
serves as a guide for staff members, informs 
new teachers of recommended local proce- 
dures, and brings parents up to date on the 
transition from elementary school prac- 
tices. 


Definition of Homework 


Homework is the practicing and applica- 
tion of classwork which is intended to 
improve skills, develop techniques, and 
broaden the educational program. Assign- 
ments are considered as one of many tech- 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


A short time ago, Educator's Dis- 
atch mentioned that the Whitesboro 
New York) Central School had de- 
veloped a homework guide for grades 
7 and 8. The number of inquiries re- 
sulting from that mention indicated to 
Principal Cullen that readers of CH 
might be interested in the full details 
of the homework guide. We are in- 
clined to agree with him. Though the 
principal's name appears as author, he 
requests the credit for the statement 
be given to the junior high staff of the 
Whitesboro Junior-Senior High School 
because much of the work was done by 
them. 
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niques used in teaching. As such, they war- 
rant the same consideration as is given by 
both teachers and students to classroom 
recitations, discussions, projects, tests, and 
other teaching methods. To make more 
clear our philosophy of homework assign- 
ments, the following topics were consid- 
ered: effects and values, making assign- 
ments, differentiation, length, standards, 
receipt, and correction. 


Effects and Values 


Since assignments have both positive and 
negative effects, we feel that both phases 
should be considered. 

From the positive angle, assignments pro- 
vide a way of covering, practicing, and en- 
riching the material given in the text and 
that offered in the course of study or re- 
quired by a syllabus. They also aid in de- 
veloping responsibilities, and provide an 
opportunity for incorporating extended 
projects and simple research. Likewise, as- 
signments give the slower student a better 
chance to achieve. For the better students, 
they give the opportunities to develop the 
habits that will be required of them for 
future accomplishments and successes. In 
another way, these assignments keep the 
parents informed as to what is being taught 
in the school. 

As with all subjects, there is also the neg- 
ative side to be considered regarding home- 
work assignments: They may cut into time 
that a child should have for leisure and 
may create pressure and frustration. At 
times, assignments that may prove too diff- 
cult for some students may encourage 
cheating by copying. Too, assignments may 
interfere with the family’s planned activi- 
ties. 

Assignments, as other teaching methods, 
may be handled by teachers with varying 
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degrees of proficiency. There are those as- 
signments that may be considered to be of 
excellent value, while others may be ques- 
tionable. Assignments would usually qual- 
ify as good ones if they are in accord with 
the purposes contained in the definition of 
homework and have positive effects. 

Some assignments of doubtful value fall 
in the following categories: copying ver- 
batim (“copy the first six verses of this 
poem”); repetition (“write this word [sen- 
tence, problem] three hundred times”); 
punishment (“for doing that, you will write 
a 2,000-word essay for homework”). Not 
only are such assignments of questionable 
value, but they may have negative effects 
and also place a stigma upon homework 
that may carry over to legitimate assign- 
ments. 


Making Assignments 


Assignments should be well planned and 
their purposes and objectives known in ad- 
vance by both the student and the teacher. 
Time should be taken in giving assign- 


ments to make sure that directions are clear 
and that the student will know exactly 
what is to be accomplished. Special empha- 
sis should be placed on sections which may 
need additional clarification. Proper moti- 
vation should be given for doing the lesson 
properly and for creating interest so that 
the students will undertake the assignment 
with the right mental attitude. 


Differentiated Assignments 


“Consideration should be given to the 
abilities, needs, and interests of the indi- 
vidual.” This statement, of course, applies 
to assignments as well as other phases of the 
educational program. Assignments at vari- 
ous levels are desirable and appropriate to 
all junior-high courses. 

One teacher makes written assignments 
in English and takes into account the dif- 
ferent levels of ability. The very bright 
students are assigned short stories or one- 
act plays, the bright students long compo- 
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sitions of about 250 words, the average stu- 
dents compositions of about one hundred 
words; the slow students write paragraphs, 
and the very slow students work on sen- 
tences. 

A program based on differentiated as- 
signments can also be used in mathematics. 
When any topic is being studied by the en- 
tire group, assignments can be given on at 
least two or three levels. For those students 
with insufficient background, skills, or 
achievement, only the simplest mathemati- 
cal problems are studied and assigned; 
more complex problems are assigned to 
those of average achievement; while those 
who have shown unusual proficiency in 
mathematics are given more involved prob- 
lems dealing with the same topic. The con- 
tract method can also be employed to com- 
pensate for individual differences, with 
three contracts being assigned according to 
the capabilities of the student. The con- 
tracts are composed of (a) fewer, simpler ma- 
thematical problem situations; (b) more 
complex problems and more of them; (c) 
problems demanding greater mathematical 
insight and skill for the above-average stu- 
dent. 

When the usual time limit is placed on 
these assignments, all students accomplish 
a definite amount of work compatible with 
the range of their abilities and can attain 
some measure of success at their own level. 


Length 


When establishing an “average length” 
for assignments, we must realize that qual- 
ity comes before quantity. However, some 
guide to all teachers is desirable since stu- 
dent assignments are not under the control 
of one teacher. The length—or the amount 
of time necessary to do a lesson—varies with 
each assignment. Taking this fact into con- 
sideration, a differentiated assignment is 
easier to judge. For a blanket assignment, 
it seems necessary to base estimates on how 
long it will take the average students in the 
class to do the lesson. Another factor to be 
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considered is the amount of time granted 
by the teacher to start the assignment in 
class. A minimum of five minutes should be 
allowed for students to get started under 
teacher supervision, and some lessons may 
require more time than this. The number 
of study halls students have and when they 
have them will also affect the amount of 
time required to complete assignments at 
home. When students are scheduled in 
blocks, this can usually be determined for 
any one section, but some students receive 
remedial instruction or music lessons dur- 
ing study hall periods, and as a result, the 
amount of their time may be cut down. 

With consideration of all of the forego- 
ing items, an approximate time estimate 
for seventh- and eighth-grade assignments 
to be completed at home totals about one 
hour, exclusive of long-term assignments 
such as book reports, projects, essays, and 
so on. The time may be broken down by 
subject areas as follows: 


Core® (English and social studies): 0 - 
Mathematics: 
Science: 

Other subjects: 


15 minutes 
15 - 30 minutes 
15 - 30 minutes 
Long-term as- 
signments pre- 
ferred; or as 
needed: 15 min- 
utes 


* Core meets for three consecutive periods. All 
class periods are forty-five minutes in length and 
meet daily. Students have on the average three study 
halls a week. 


This does not imply that assignments 
must be made by all teachers every day. 


However, good assignments frequently 
given may be desirable in most cases. 
During weekends, students, as adults, 
have diversified activities, such as home 
chores, social activities, family activities, 
church obligations (service, choir, youth 
groups) and other worth-while leisuretime 
functions. These factors should be given 
consideration when weekend assignments 
are made. Students who desire to devote ad- 
ditional time to schoolwork may do so 
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through choice by working on long-term 
projects or doing extra reading. A weekend 
is a good time for students to be encour- 
aged to review previous difficult lessons. 


Standards 


The standards established by the teacher 
vary with the type of assignments and with 
the individual differences of students. How- 
ever, all students should be held to certain 
standards. Teachers should insist upon legi- 
bility and guard against sloppy work, mis- 
spelled words, and grammatical errors and 
see that all instructions have been followed. 

Teachers find headings on assignments to 
be helpful, and consistency in this respect 
is desirable, particularly for the benefit of 
the student. The following form is recom- 
mended for all subjects: 


STUDENT'S NAME DATE 


SUBJECT HOME ROOM 


For some lessons, such as written essays 
and reports, teachers may wish to deviate 
from this pattern. Otherwise, this form 
should be used. 


Receipt of Assignments 


Since assignments are related to specific 
lessons, it is naturally expected that assign- 
ments will be properly executed within the 
period designated by the teacher, Punctual 
completion is the responsibility of the stu- 
dent, and all students should be held ac- 
countable. When lessons are not completed 
within the specified period, teachers should 
try to determine the reason. A large num- 
ber of incompleted assignments may indi- 
cate that they could have been too exten- 
sive. An important outside event that was 
overlooked by the teachers may also have 
interfered. In usual circumstances, some 
students will state acceptable reasons that 
are deserving of a time extension, while 
others will give invalid excuses. Each case 
warrants individual consideration. 
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Teachers vary in the handling of overdue 
assignments according to the individualities 
of a student, and according to the particu- 
lar method that may work best for the 
teacher or subject area. Some teachers hold 
students to their responsibilities by having 
them complete the lesson during part of the 
lunch period or after school. A zero as a 
grade may be effective in some cases, but 
also an easy way out for others. Generally 
speaking, students receive some penalty 
when obligations are ignored. Parents 
should be informed of constant offenders. 


Correction 


All returned assignments should receive 
some consideration by the teacher. Varied 
techniques may be used by staff members in 
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correcting lessons. Some assignments may 
be corrected by the student in class with 
teacher assistance—either with the group 
or individually. When students correct the 
papers of others, they may get an indica- 
tion of the quality of work done by their 
peers. This is also accomplished by display- 
ing well-executed work. In most cases, stu- 
dents are entitled to know how well they 
have done the assignment. 


Conclusion 


Due to variations in subject areas and 
individual classes, this philosophy is in- 
tended as a guide rather than a statement 
of policy. Its intent is to establish consis- 
tent procedures that are most beneficial and 
rewarding to the student. 


An Oscar for the Teacher 


By Jort ELkinp 
Spring Valley, New York 


The annual presentation of Oscars by the motion- 
picture industry is an event full of fanfare and 
ballyhoo. Before an expectant audience the best 
actress and actor are finally proclaimed and receive 
their Oscars. In sharp contrast to this accolade is the 
“recognition” accorded the classroom thespians. It 
is high time that teachers received Oscars for the 
many roles they are called upon to perform. 

In the process of educating vouth for adult- 
hood the teacher must be all things. He must be 
a confidant to some, yet keep detached from others. 
He must be a disciplinarian to some, yet forbearing 
to others. He must be a taskmaster to some, yet a 
mitigator to others. His personality must be flexible 
in order for him to bring forth from each of his 
students the best possible product. His tricks of the 
trade must constantly be reshuffled to meet the 
needs of his sudents. Underlying all he must some- 
how communicate a respect for each student as an 
individual. 

To the parents the teacher must convey an im- 
pression of intellect, capability, righteousness, and 
The teacher must impart to the 
parents his concern about their child’s educational 
progress and invite them to take an active part in 


conscientic 





planning for the child's growth. He must be capa- 
ble of awakening in each parent the sense of com- 
munity responsibility which often has long been 
dormant. The teacher may have to convince the 
parents that their children’s education warrants an 
even greater tax outlay than they now pay. In all 
these contacts with the parents the teacher must be 
affable, understanding, and, above all, co-operative. 

In critical self-examination the teacher must 
establish an honest appraisal of his strengths and 
weaknesses. He must always be on guard against 
complacency and strive to be dynamic. He must 
avoid self-pity and work unremittingly to achieve 
the same public recognition which is accorded the 
other professions. In his dealings with other staff 
members he must be forthright and eager to lend a 
helping hand. He must be proud of his chosen pro- 
fession and let that sense of pride permeate all his 
work. 

Out of the myriad roles which teachers are called 
upon to perform, several have been mentioned here. 
The eminent manner in which they are accom- 
plished rivals any of the performances given on the 
silver screen. An Oscar for teachers would be one 
appropriate recognition for work well done. 





Which Years in Funior High? 


By ALVIN W. HOWARD 


THE INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL has proved its 
worth, but what grades may be included 
in it? 

There is considerable variation through- 
out the United States in organization of the 
intermediate or junior high school. The 
6-3-3 plan is not in sole use; variations in- 
clude 6-2-4, 5-3-4, 7-5, 7-2-3, and 6-6 plans 
of organization. According to one writer, 
“The purposes and goals [of the intermedi- 
ate school] tend to be based upon over- 
coming the deficiencies of the 8-4 plan 
rather than upon any sound thesis that a 
6-3-3 arrangement has advantages. . . . This 
school [the junior high] is in the develop- 
mental stage; we must caution against 
standardization.” 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Increasing attention to the junior 
high school (or the intermediate 
aaiealh is largely a reflection of the 
need for additional school housing. 
Pyramiding pupil population in many 
school districts has to be taken care of 
somehow. And difficult questions arise: 
What is the relationship between type 
of school organization to size of school 
district? When does it pay to have 
junior high schools and when junior- 
senior high schools? Or four-year high 
schools? Do separate junior and sepa- 
rate senior high schools serve youth 
better than a traditional four-year high 
school? Or can pre and personnel 
function equally well in any type of 
school organization? These and similar 
questions may never be answered cate- 
gorically. No matter how thorny, these 
questions cannot be ignored. The au- 
thor is aware of all this. That is why he 
has written this overview of junior- 
high-school education. He is principal 
of Fairhaven Junior High School, Bel- 
lingham, Washington. 





The conditions which originally gave 
impetus to the junior high school move- 
ment either no longer exist or are considera- 
bly changed. Probably the first junior high 
school was a Kansas City school established 
for grades seven and eight in 1867. In 1896 
Richmond, Indiana, set up a 6-2-4 plan. It 
was in 1909, in Columbus, Ohio, that a 
definite effort was made to revise the tradi- 
tional 8-4 plan of organization, and a three- 
year intermediate school was established 
which included grades 7, 8, and 9g. 

Such reorganization was to a considera- 
ble extent based upon recommendations 
made by committees of the National Edu- 
cation Association and attempted to solve 
two primary problems: to reduce the high 
percentage of dropout, keeping youngsters 
in school for another year and providing 
terminal courses of a vocational or pre- 
vocational nature for those who left school 
at this point, and to provide for an earlier 
study of foreign languages, elementary alge- 
bra, constructive geometry, science, and 
history. 

Currently junior-high objectives are 
broadly stated to include four major func- 
tions: (1) Integration of subject matter 
areas, skills, interests, and abilities. (2) Ex- 
ploration of interests, abilities, and apti- 
tudes. (3) Social and educational guidance. 
(4) Articulation, transitional stage to high 
school.? 

Many present-day junior high schools 
throughout the country have become obso- 
lete, at least in their thinking, in that “they 
have failed to recognize that the purposes 
of junior high school are different from 


*Donald W. Lentz, “History and Development of 
the Junior High,” Teachers College Record, LVI 
(May, 1956), 522-30. 

: 


Merigis, “Junior High School Di- 


Harry }. 
lemma,” The Clearing House, XX XI, No. 2 (October, 
1956), 87. 
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those of the high school and that changes 
in organization are needed if it is to func- 
tion more effectively.”* Too often the junior 
“high school” becomes just that, imitating 
the colleges and senior high schools, with 
all the accessories on a somewhat smaller 
scale—and occasionally on the same or a 
grander scale. Night games, night dances, 
cheer squads, “varsity teams,” sophistica- 
tion, result in its becoming only a watered- 
down version of the senior high school and 
not the distinctly different kind of school 
which young people at this stage of de- 
velopment need. 

State and college requirements have be- 
come so many and so rigid as to render 
many junior high schools virtually bound 
to the ninth-grade program—a program 
which requires the ninth grader to earn 
such subject-matter credits as he may need 
for college entrance or to satisfy a state 
requirement. Possibilities for varied pro- 
grams in the seventh and eighth grades are 
hedged in scheduling by the need to estab- 
lish the pattern for the ninth grade and 
to fit the lower grades around this as can 
best be done. Usually this results in a tail 
wagging the dog arrangement, where des- 
perate administrators attempt such expedi- 
ents as operating a six-period day within 
an eight-period day or conclude by gearing 
and twisting the seventh-grade and eighth- 
grade programs to fit the needs of the ninth- 
grade requirements. For all practical pur- 
poses we frequently find that the ninth 
grade is attached to our building for ra- 
tions and quarters only. 

There is a real need for an intermediate 
school to deal with the problems of early 
adolescents. Children of this age need a 
developing opportunity to participate in 
student government and community proj- 
ects and to accept increased responsibility. 
The intermediate school provides a more 
gentle shift to departmentalization, guid- 

* Adeline Hood, “A Junior High Division in the 


Elementary Schools,” The Clearing House, XXIX, 
No. 8 (April, 1955), 462-5. 
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ance functions are available, and more at- 
tention is given to individual differences. 
But what grade groupings are best? 

“Research on a functional operational 
level is needed to determine whether there 
is any justification for a 6-3-3 organization 
other than to provide adequate housing.”* 

“There will be modifications in the pres- 
ent educational plan to meet future needs. 
Some of these will be 6-4-2, 6-4-4, 6-2-5.”° 

The junior high is still in the formative 
stage. The National Education Association 
published in February of 1949 a research 
bulletin entitled, “Trends in City-School 
Organization 1938 to 1948,” which is a study 
of organizational patterns in 1,372 city 
school systems and listed the following or- 
ganizational plans of secondary schools: 
6-3-3, 35 per cent; 8-4, 23 per cent; 6-6, 16 
per cent; 6-2-4, 12 per cent; 5-3-4, 2 per 
cent; others, 12 per cent. 

The study reported: “In these cities the 
6-3-3 plan is the type which prevails more 
frequently than any other. Nevertheless, 
this plan prevails in only about one-third of 
the city systems. The diversity of plans 
demonstrates rather clearly that variation 
and experimentation is the order of the day 
in the matter of school organization and 
that as yet no single pattern has become 
clearly the dominant type.”* The study 
went on to state that the choice should be 
made on the basis of the program to be 
carried out and the pupils to be served; the 
trend of practice alone cannot properly 
answer this. Whatever dividing lines and 
grade divisions are finally established 
should be set in terms of pupil need and 
good educational thought, not tradition. 

In 1955 the United States Office of Edu- 
cation published a bulletin (Misc. No. 21), 

* Lentz, cit. 

* Walter H. Gaumnitz, “Strengths and Weaknesses 
of the Junior High School,” Report of the Na- 
tional Conference on Junior High Schools, Washing- 
ton, D.C., February 24-26, 1955, United States Office 
of Education Circular No, 441, p. 2. 

* National Education Association Research Bulle- 


tin, “Trends in City-School Organization 1938 to 
1948,” XXVII, No. 1 (February, 1949), 11. 
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“Junior High School Facts—a Graphic 
Analysis,” by Gaumnitz and others, which 
disclosed that of the 3,227 junior high 
schools in the United States in 1952, 2,395 
(74-2 per cent) were grades seven, eight, and 
nine; 627 schools (19.4 per cent) were of 
grades seven and eight; 6.4 per cent were of 
other types. Four states had all of their 
junior high schools consisting of grades 
seven, eight, nine: Maine, Nevada, Rhode 
Island, and South Dakota. 

The Bulletin of the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals for Septem- 
ber, 1957, carried an article by Tompkins 
and Roe, “The Two Year Junior High 
School,” which debated the advantages and 
disadvantages of the two-year plan. Accord- 
ing to the survey the authors made, the 
two-year junior high is the second most 
common type of junior high in the United 
States, appearing in a ratio of 1:31 to the 
three-year junior high. Some states have a 
high percentage of two-year junior high 
schools: Montana, 79 per cent; Wyoming, 
78 per cent; New Hampshire, 75 per cent; 
Illinois, 66 per cent; Idaho, 65 per cent; 
Iowa, 60 per cent; Indiana, 58 per cent; and 
Oregon, 50 per cent. 

In answer to the question, “Is your junior 
high contemplating a change to another 
type of school organization, and if so, what 
type?” 60 per cent of those reporting said 
no change was planned, 40 per cent stated 
possibility of change from 7-8 to 6-7-8, 6-7 
to 8-9, 7-8 to 8-9, 8-9 to 7-8, and 6-8 to 7-8, 
“giving the impression of organization 
fitted to heavy grade enrollments.” 

Asked if there are any special advantages 
or disadvantages to the two-year plan, 196 
principals reported that there is an ad- 
vantage, two say the two-year school is in- 
ferior, and 100 say there is no advantage. 

Advantages listed include: (1) closer age 
group, better basis fer common learnings 
and interests; (2) better attention to indi- 
vidual needs; (3) better opportunities for 
ability groupings; (4) better transition to 
high school; (5) more effective scheduling 
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and programing procedures; (6) ninth grade 
better off in high school; (7) easier to ad- 
minister; (8) fewer disciplinary problems; 
(9) closer pupil-faculty relationships; (10) 
freedom from college and high-school re- 
quirements. 

Disadvantages mentioned: (1) belief that 
ninth grade belongs in junior high; (2) 6-3-3 
plan best bridges elementary-senior-high 
gap; (s) ninth graders have social prob- 
lems and developmental phases more in 
common with grades seven and eight; (4) 
school loses one-half of student body every 
year; (5) two years are not long enqugh to 
get to know a student. 

In stating what type of intermediate 
school organization they preferred, 64 per 
cent of the two-year school principals said 
that they would choose a three-year junior 
high if they could change, some few stat- 
ing that the three-year school should be 
grades 6-7-8. The two-year junior high was 
preferred by 32.9 per cent of the principals. 
These figures are interesting when com- 
pared with the previous question in which 
almost two-thirds of the principals said that 
they felt the two-year junior high possessed 
special advantages over the three-year plan. 
Also, since so many of these two-year schools 
are in states where this type is far in the 
majority, one wonders how many of those 
principals who wish for a three-year junior 
high have ever operated in one. 

So, at this point, there seems to be little, 
if any, evidence to prove that one type of 
organization is superior to another. The 
philosophy of the intermediate school has 
changed and the reasons which gave rise in 
the early 1900's to its original plan, 6-3-3, 
are no longer valid, although one writer 
feels that “. . . some administrative thought 
is not too far from the 1910 conception of 
junior high schools.”* 

Mounting requirements by states and 
colleges are increasing the restrictions on 


"Nelson L. Bossing, “A Junior High School 
Designed for Tomorrow,” The Clearing House, 
XXIX, No. 1 (September, 1954), 3-7. 
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ninth grades and warping the entire junior- 
high course of study. Some districts believe 
that the ninth grade belongs in the high 
school, where the entire four-year course 
of study can be cohesively planned and 
carried out. This situation, combined with 
the problem of the junior high’s aping of 
the high school in everything from courses 
to activities, has caused many people to 
feel that more satisfactory results might be 
obtained with an intermediate school com- 
posed of grades seven and eight or six, 
seven, and eight. 

Selection of the type of school organiza- 
tion must depend, it would appear, upon 
what best suits the needs of the individual 
district. There is nothing which compels 
adoption of 6-3-3; even the authorities have 
not agreed upon the best type of inter- 
mediate school. The point upon which 
there is the most agreement is the need for 
some type of intermediate school, which 
type you must select to fit your own par- 
ticular needs. Dealer’s choice. There is 
plenty of precedent. 
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Library Kits for Professional Visitors 


By Fiorence MILLs 


Kerrville, Texas 


When librarians and teachers from other systems 
visit our school, they always seem pleased to find 
samples of publicity material and other printed 
matter used in our high-school library available 
for distribution. Last year it occurred to me that it 
might be a friendly gesture to assemble and keep 
on hand kits of this material to give to any who 
might be interested. For this purpose we use large 
manila envelopes for collecting copies of book lists 


of all descriptions, bookmarks, library bulletins, 
memos to teachers, diagnostic tests, practice sheets, 
a map of the library used in orientation of seventh 
graders, and similar items. 

There are two reasons why we recommend this 
little experiment in public relations: first, we enjoy 
sharing our ideas with others in the same profes- 
sion; and second, a mutual exchange is often a 
result. 








English as a Second Language 


By PETER F. OLIVA 


THE MOST SENSATIONAL linguistic phe- 
nomenon apparent to the American traveler 
abroad today 1s the almost insatiable de- 
mand for English language instruction. 
Even in the remote areas of the globe, the 
English language is in the ascendancy. In 
the Middle East, for example, English has 
far outstripped its nearest rival, French, 
as a second language. While the older gen- 
eration in many countries speaks excellent 
French, the younger generation is oriented 
to English. It was this writer's good fortune 
to serve for a period of two years as ad- 
ministrator and teacher in a cultural (bi- 
national) center, the Iran America Society, 
Tehran, Iran. In 1957 some 4,000 adults 
(men and women eighteen years and over) 
were enrolled to study English in the aca- 
demic program of the center. Only physical 
limitations of lack of classroom space and 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


For decades, the British bore the 
brunt of English-language instruction 
to re peoples all 
over the world. And they did it ex- 
tremely well. Results of their instruc- 
tion in India and Egypt, for example, 
are easily seen; the evidence is that 
natives of these nations who speak Eng- 
lish speak with an articulate purity 
that amazes us. 

Within the last several years, repre- 
sentatives of our country have begun 
to teach English as a second language 
abroad. Only, it is not English English 
but American English, which is not 
quite the same. This is what the author 
writes about in this article on experi- 
ences in Iran. Dr. Oliva, who has con- 
tributed previously to The Clearing 
House, is associate professor, College 
of Education, University of Florida 
Gainesville. 


, 





lack of native American teachers (one of 
the center's strong points) prevented a 
larger enrollment. The demand for English 
instruction at both the Iran America So- 
ciety and the British Council in Tehran 
cannot be filled and shows no signs of abat- 
ing. The center’s own program of language 
instruction increased from some 700 stu- 
dents in 1955 to over 4,000 students in a 
period of a year and a half, largely because 
of the acquisition of additional classrooms. 

Pressures for English instruction come 
from various parts of this Middle Eastern 
country, which is somewhat off the beaten 
track for tourists and travelers. Meshed, 
Isfahan, Tabriz, Kermanshah, and other 
cities of Iran have established programs for 
teaching Persians the English language. 

The overwhelming interest in enrollment 
in the limited number of places in the 
classes of the Iran America Society is seen 
at the trimestral registrations, when police 
must be hired to hold back the mobs who 
wish to “write their names,” i.e., “register.” 
Windows have been broken out and gates 
have been torn off by eager students who 
wish to enter the center's academic pro- 
gram. 

For military, economic, and cultural 
reasons the Iranian populace has welcomed 
the introduction of English language pro- 
grams into the country. Even the British 
Council, once banished from the land, finds 
the size of student enrollment more than it 
can handle. Private schools in the city oper- 
ated and taught by local Persians who have 
studied English do a flourishing business. 
It should be emphasized that these pro- 
grams are adult education classes conducted 
for the most part during the evening hours. 
The public schools and university offer in- 
struction in English for their students. 

Signs of the use of English as a second 
language are everywhere. Shops proudly 
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display their names in English letters as 
well as in Persian. An interesting sight on 
the intersections of streets of the city of 
Tehran is huge white letters S-T-O-P in- 
stead of Persian letters. It is not at all 
difficult to find Iranians on the streets who 
have some knowledge of English. 

Under the capable direction of Dr. Ger- 
trude Nye Dorry, director of courses and 
head of the academic program, the English 
language instructional program is carried 
even into the provinces of the country. 
Annual seminars for native teachers of Eng- 
lish are arranged and conducted by the 
staff of the Iran America Society. 

Of all English-language programs in 
Tehran, the Iran America Society program 
has achieved the position of excellence in 
its field. Dr. Dorry and her staff are con- 
sulted by the ministry of education and by 
the University of Tehran. In addition to its 
regular students, the center offers courses 
for ministry of education employees, uni- 
versity professors, agricultural college pro- 
fessors, army and air force personnel, as 
well as for dozens of other groups. 

Teaching English to Persians was an un- 
usual and enjoyable experience. Within 
the three months of Course 1 the Iranian 
students could, as a general rule, speak and 
understand enough English to enroll in 
Course 2, which is taught without a trans- 
lator. Only in the first course is a Persian 
translator used to interpret the remarks of 
the American teacher. The society's curri- 
culum consists of nine courses, each of 
three months’ duration. With the Iran- 
America method it is entirely possible for 
an American teacher to teach English to 
Iranians without himself knowing a word 
of Persian. 

Most of the American teachers, inci- 
dentally, are wives of Americans or of 
Iranians living in the city of Tehran. 

The pattern of teaching is simple and 
direct. The center’s textbooks were de- 
veloped in 1952 under the direction of Mrs. 
Kathryn J. Passarelli. These materials have 
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been revised by Dr. Dorry, and large orders 
are printed regularly by local printers for 
use in the classes. 

The instruction concentrates on the ob- 
jectives of the spoken language. Patterns 
and expressions are repeated frequently. 
Groups read aloud passages of dialogue, 
following the pronunciation of the teacher. 
Students take assigned parts in reading con- 
versational passages in the texts. All stu- 
dents have opportunities to imitate the 
teacher as he gives an expression or phrase. 
Instruction is coupled with the use of pic- 
torial charts which depict ordinary situa- 
tions. These charts were developed, drawn, 
and produced locally. With the teacher 
pointing to various pictures on the charts 
the students, individually and in groups, 
repeat English sentences, answer questions, 
and practice the tenses of verbs, as the 
teacher indicates. Common vocabulary is 
introduced early. The textbooks themselves 
are inexpensive, paperbound, printed in 
both languages. English is printed in a 
column on one half of the page and Persian 
on the other half. Constructions and 
phrases are taken from the text, and the 
student who does not understand their 
meanings can check the translation in the 
text to learn the meaning. Emphasis in class 
is placed on aural comprehension and oral 
ability rather than on reading and writing. 
Much of the class period is conducted with 
books closed. 

A typical class hour would consist of 
group reading aloud after the teacher, stu- 
dents’ reading aloud of passages of dialogue 
from the text, explanation of a point of 
grammar by the teacher, drill with the 
charts, question and answer using vocabu- 
lary and constructions previously learned, 
and, if there is time, further reading in 
unison. 

The three class hours per week are sup- 
plemented by laboratory sessions outside of 
class during which students listen to and 
repeat exercises recorded on tapes from 
lessons in the textbooks. 
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Examinations, developed at the center, are 
given at the end of each trimester and con- 
siderable weight is given to them in de- 
termining promotions to the next course 
level. Highly motivated, the Iranian stu- 
dents learn quickly and well. 

That the methods used at the binational 
center in Tehran are successful can be seen 
in the results attained. Students finishing 
the nine courses have a superior command 
of the English language and excel students 
who have been trained at the University of 
Tehran to teach English. The certificate of 
completion of the nine-course program 
(twenty-seven months) is a coveted docu- 
ment. Students who finish their academic 
program at the center are able to go abroad 
to study with good command of English. 
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The English language program of the 
Iran America Society has attained its high 
standard by excellent leadership on the 
part of its English-teaching specialists and 
by its development and use of local re- 
sources. The method employed ignores, of 
course, the niceties of language and many 
of the aspects of United States life and 
American literature. But it thoroughly ac- 
complishes the task it sets out to do, namely, 
to teach adult Persians the basic skills of 
the English language. 

Through its support to English language 
programs around the world the Unitea 
States attempts to meet the demand for Eng- 
lish instruction and contributes thereby to 
better relationships between the United 
States and other countries. 


Counseling in the Junior High School 


The developing physique, mentality, interests, 
and personality of the junior-high-school pupil 
demand guidance through counseling. Home and 
family conditions and pressures of today make it 
especially important. Economic and social conditions 
establish a community demand that children of this 
age be helped to more mature understandings of 
behavior. Our democratic ideals call for full devel- 
opment of individual qualities compatible with the 
best hopes of a progressive society. 

Most of the counseling that is to be effective at 
the secondary-school level must be done in the 
junior high school. This service involves: orienta- 
tion to the junior high school; personal adjust- 
ment of the individual; informing, advising, and 
encouraging the pupil about present and future 
opportunities and responsibilities; explanation of 
all curricular and course offerings; assistance in 
making a personal program of study preparatory to 
business or further education; skill and leadership 
in dealing with family and community factors in 
the lives of pupils. 


Counseling should result in immediate benefits 
as well as in long-range outcomes resulting from 
vocational and career aims. 

Counseling should be an active function—not just 
a passive and permissive addition to the services 
of the school and faculty. Counseling should not be 
altogether bland and timid. Forthright and aggres- 
sive approaches may well be in order in this world 
of salesmanship. 

Counseling is not a sacred area of activity com- 
pletely detached from instruction and ordinary op- 
eration of the school. 

Counseling requires adequate staff, carefully se- 
lected as to personalities and philosophies, and, of 
course, fully prepared academically and profession- 
ally. 

Counseling serving these purposes and having 
these characteristics has a definite and highly im- 
portant place in the junior high school.—From the 
report of the CoMMITTEE ON PupiL COUNSELING, the 
Long Group of Junior High School Principals, Leon- 
ard E. Loos, chairman. 





TERM PAPERS ARE A HELP 


By NAN BEACHNER 


RESEARCH PAPERS or no research papers? 
As long as our graduates continue to label 
these “the most valuable experience in 
high-school English,” we shall probably 
keep them as part of the curriculum. But 
how can we teachers make this experience 
something more than a scurrying through 
encyclopedias and other reference books, 
the copying of facts on 4 by 6 cards, and 
the later recopying (often verbatim) for 
final presentation as the students’ original 
ideas? 

Let’s face it! Plagiarism at the high-school 
level is due partly to a lack of student inter- 
est in the topic to be explored. To prevent 
this entirely is impossible, but this year 
some changes in our plans have diminished 
the problem and added an unexpected 
bonus: a generally improved class morale 
for all assignments. 

Basis of our plan was the selection of the 
topics themselves. We had long given what 
we called “free choice,” but students were 
actually limited by the necessity of draw- 
ing on literary, historical, or philosophical 
subjects related to the world literature 
studied by the class. 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


Not everybody agrees that term 
papers can be helpful, and we prob- 
ably agree with those who disagree. 
With term papers, that is. However, we 
have read the manuscript of Mrs. 
Beachner with a good deal of interest, 
and we are so intrigued by the differ- 
ence and thoroughness of approach 
that we decided to publish it. It is ob- 
vious that the kind of term paper that 
she believes in is not the traditional 
run-of-the-mill variety. She is curricu- 
lum assistant in the Richland (Wash- 
ington) public schools. 





This year they were asked to choose a 
topic in much the same way but to express 
this topic in the form of a question to which 
they wanted to find an answer. For ex- 
ample, instead of choosing a subject like 
“Christopher Marlowe,” the student would 
instead do his research to find the answer 
to the query, “Was Marlowe really Shake- 
speare?” Interest in these questions was 
built all through the year by the teacher's 
remarking periodically, “I wonder if the 
Druids really did have human sacrifice?” 
or “Why doesn’t our text include Jules 
Verne? He certainly wrote some interesting 
books.” Sometimes these queries or com- 
ments came from students who encountered 
such writers as Darwin and Freud in other 
subjects but did not find them in the litera- 
ture texts. The lack of relationships to stu- 
dents’ personal problems may be a criticism 
of such topics, but our experience has 
shown that without the stimulus of the 
literature, most students have difficulty in 
finding topics in which they have a “per- 
sonal” interest. Where students do have 
such preferences—for example, science stu- 
dents who wish to do joint projects for the 
literature and science classes—they are not 
only permitted but encouraged to do so. 

In a project extending over a six weeks’ 
period, classes are scheduled in the library 
at least once a week. Here the teacher can 
help the student find and use references. 
The student who laboriously “copies” long 
paragraphs can be easily spotted and shown 
how to skim for better note taking. Be- 
sides furnishing the busy student with 
needed time for reading, the group library 
experience seems stimulating, too—perhaps 
there is a sort of contagion in the work 
situation. The good research habits of some 
students are often imitated by others. 

Periodic check ups on progress seem to 
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be an important part of this learning. This 
order works well: 

1. A day of library browsing, followed by 
a phrasing of the topic. (Some students will 
need help with this.) 

2. Second library visit—a tentative bibli- 
ography showing the student the availa- 
bility of materials. (Occasionally this will 
result in a change of topic.) 

g. Third and fourth library visits—a sim- 
ple outline showing major divisions of the 
topic. (This usually steers students to more 
purposeful note taking.) 

4. Fifth and sixth library visits—final 
check up; outline and bibliography com- 
plete. 

Before each step in the development of 
the paper, classtime spent in discussion of 
outlines, note-taking cards, bibliography, 
and so on, pays off in terms of correct 
preparation of such materials. The assur- 
ance that they have the know-how gives 
the students needed impetus to move 
quickly to the next step. Sometimes texts 
need to be consulted for illustrations but 
usually, drawing on the previous experi- 
ences of students and adding some explana- 
tions of his own, the teacher can build 
understanding of the purposes and forms 
of the outline, footnote, or bibliography. 
We have found that a mimeographed bulle- 
tin containing the details of the assignment 
(including deadlines), a sample outline, 
bibliographical forms, and glossary of com- 
mon abbreviations used in research saves 
hours of answering questions or repeating 
instructions. 

After the class discussions of these me- 
chanics, students can prepare title pages, 
outlines, and bibliographies in advance of 
the actual writing of the paper. Two days 
of classtime will be adequate for compos- 
ing and revising if the teacher has helped 
the student limit his subject. The prelimi- 
nary outline will accomplish this to some 
extent, but success is more assured if the 
question posed by the student at the begin- 
ning of the research is used as the basis for 
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his composition. Papers of 750-1,000 words 
are of sufficient length for this purpose. 

Writing in class from notes and a good 
outline previously prepared is practical 
both from the standpoint of helping pupils 
divorce themselves from source materials 
and think creatively, and also of giving the 
teacher an opportunity to advise and en- 
courage during the writing. The availability 
of dictionaries encourages copy editing. 

At the end of the first day of writing, 
the unfinished papers are put into indi- 
vidual folders. Usually the second day can 
be spent in revision and recopying. Stu- 
dents who depend on others to do editing 
for them, or who have never spent much 
time or effort on this, can often be con- 
structively helped by the teacher during 
this process. Once again the group activity 
is infectious. The teacher can quickly check 
through the folders to spot students who 
need help in revision. 

At the end of the second day, papers are 
arranged with the previously prepared title 
pages, outlines, and bibliographies, and 
given to the teacher. 

Teacher evaluation of such papers where 
student originality and creativity have 
major emphasis should, of course, be geared 
toward a consideration of these qualities. 
Comments on the logical division ard or- 
ganization of the topic, the selection of 
material to support the ideas, the perti- 
nence of the quoted material, and so on, 
would emphasize to the student the real 
purposes of research. 

In the correction of the so-called “me- 
chanics,” the teacher should also be aware 
that such corrections should be given so as 
to show that errors in punctuation and the 
like detract from the logical development 
of the topic. For mature students, a check 
at the end of a line may be used to invite 
him to find the error. When usage errors 
are excessive, students are encouraged to 
revise if they can raise a total grade on a 
paper by identifying and correcting their 
errors. 
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Our appraisal of this project is subjec- 
tive in nature, yet fairly convincing. The 
librarian has commented on the high in- 
terest of the students and the improved use 
of library time and facilities; check-up dead- 
lines found the majority (sometimes all) of 
the students prepared, and the project 
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ended without the usual small residue of 
unfinished papers. 

Term papers are still a lot of work for 
students and teachers—their value remains 
debatable—but this year in our school they 
rose above the level of just one more assign- 
ment to be done. 


Cumulative Records and the Diploma 


Highschools should not be diploma mills. They 
should at least require four years’ attendance. We 
know of few colleges today that would allow even 
a veteran to enter with only a diploma to show. The 
veteran who secured a diploma without attendance 
probably has been disillusioned. He finds it no 
open sesame to education. 

Much of the concern about the diploma results 
from confusion as to what it stands for. As stated be- 
fore, we believe it to be merely a ceremonial docu- 
ment to be given to all students at the end of four 
years. The exact wording on the front of diplomas 
varies, but usually is somewhat as follows: “This is 
to certify that has successfully com- 
pleted the course of study as prescribed by the 
Board of Education of Ironton, Missouri and is 
hereby entitled to this diploma.” 

Now, this doesn't say anything about the degree 
of success by which each has completed the course 
of study. Most boards of education set up in their 
regulations the same requirements for graduation 
as those required by the State Department of 
Education. They make no distinction as to the 
quality of work done by the student in establishing 
a unit of credit im general science or any other 
subject. In fact, one student may have barely a 
passing grade in all seventeen of his units of credit 
while another has honor marks in all. The first 
one meets graduation requirements as well as the 
second. 

Yes, it’s disturbing to many persons. Yet, we must 
understand that the low student isn’t fooling any- 
one. The diploma isn’t a document that can be 
carried around and presented to prospective em- 
ployers or college entrance officers for admission. 
These persons long ago refused to place any cre- 
dence in papers or testimonials carried on the per- 


son. No self-respecting employer would think of 
hiring a graduate on the basis of the possession of 
a diploma. 

Every highschool today should have a permanent 
cumulative file recording the achievements of all 
of its graduates. These records should not be 
indiscriminately open to anyone. Any prospective 
employer seeking reliable information about a 
prospect should be able to get information that is 
strictly confidential. Any good highschool principal 
would seldom fail to have this permanent cumula- 
tive file before him when answering questions or 
making personal reports on graduates. 

We can see, then that the diploma has little 
value as an instrument to record achievements. 
Recognition of achievement or accomplishments 
should be made. This might well be done on a 
special Honors Day or on commencement night. 
Singling out and presenting awards for outstand- 
ing work might well take the place of the usual 
dull commencement speeches we often hear. Some 
of the newer types of commencement exercises are 
giving pupils an opportunity to show their accom- 
plishments. 

Let's keep our confidential records of our gradu- 
ates in the places where they should be—in the 
offices of the highschool principal or the guidance 
directors. Trying to give diplomas showing these 
achievements would surely serve few good pur- 
poses that we can see. 

Let's keep the conventional diploma as the heart 
of the ceremonial commencement. It’s an occasion 
which all pupils, parents, and relatives can enjoy. 
It definitely should be a joyous event. Even to see 
certain pupils receive their diplomas brings joy 
to the hearts of many teachers and school adminis- 
trators.—H. E. Grayum in School and Community. 





Teaching English to Gifted Students 


By CHARLES POPE ROSSIER 


ONCE UPON A TIME I dreamed of teaching 
a class composed of nothing but brilliant 
and eager teen-agers. What a joy not to 
have to foot the treadmill of mediocrity! 
Now, lo, the dream has become a reality {at 
least with one out of my five classes), and 
for the last two and a half years I have been 
learning how to keep up with such a group! 
There have been times when I was not cer- 
tain whether it was a pleasant dream or a 
nightmare, but in my saner moments I am 
certain I should feel a great sense of loss 
were I to be deprived of the experience. 

In each of the last three summers I have 
mused over various possibilities and strug- 
gled over the problems of constructing a 
course that would challenge the capabilities 
of these students. Finally I put together that 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


It is an understatement to say that 
interest in the education of the aca- 
demically talented students is increas- 
ing. It is not an understatement to say 
that we face difficulty in agreeing on 
the most effective method for adapting 
content and teaching method to the 
pace of gifted students. Some claim 
that gifted students benefit most by en- 
richment, while others aver that accel- 
eration in particular subject areas is 
the only answer to providing suitable 
education for the gifted. Still others 
claim that there is no positive correla- 
tion between giftedness in science, spa- 
tial relations, and ability to write well, 
to appreciate the aesthetics of good lit- 
erature. No matter whai point of view 
you take, we think it will be worth 
while to read how the author has han- 
dled an academically talented group 
in senior English at the Burlingame 
(California) High School where, quite 
naturally, he is a member of the Eng- 
lish department. 





which, though far from entirely satisfactory, 
was the best that I could do. Such a course, 
I felt, not only must offer a greater amount 
of subject matter but also, and even more 
important, it should contain a different 
kind of material. In literature, upon which 
the course is chiefly based in the senior year, 
it should certainly differ in depth. That is, 
it should require of the students greater 
perception, greater appreciation, and more 
mature emotional responses than could (or 
should) be expected of average teen-agers. 
Each student I have in my senior English 
class was selected at the end of his fresh- 
man year in 1955 on the bases of several 
criteria: an LQ. of 130 or above;' high 
aptitude in verbal, numerical, and abstract 
thinking;* exceptional academic achieve- 
ment;* and, finally, the willingness if not 
the desire to participate in the project.‘ 
Since the original group was selected, a few 
individuals have had to drop out because 
of conflicts with requirements for their 
selected careers, and a few have been added. 
The nucleus has remained the same. 
Among the various goals all teachers 
strive to attain, I felt the following to be 
indispensable: a real love of reading as a 
leisuretime activity; the kind of discrimina- 
tion that not only would recognize differ- 
ences but also would prefer the good to the 
mediocre or shoddy; the habit of self-identi- 
fication with the verities of life, to the end 
that each student might construct a per- 
sonal philosophy on the ethical and cul- 
tural values to be found in great books; and 


*Measured by the Terman, McNemar test of 
mental ability. 

* Measured by the differential aptitude tests, in 
which the student had to score in or above the goth 

tile. 

* School marks in all subjects of nothing less than 
B. 

* This has been found to be a fairly reliable index 
of the individual's degree of emotional maturity. 
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finally achieving an acquaintance with 
great English and American writers and 
with some of the great Greek dramatists 
and philosophers who so powerfully have 
influenced thought of the Western world. 

As I worked with and perhaps taught 
these really wonderful youngsters, I learned 
to respect their judgments and to take their 
advice in many ways. Accordingly, at the 
end of their sophomore year I tried to in- 
corporate into my plans for the eleventh 
year’s work their suggestions and to heed 
their criticisms; and again, at the end of 
their junior year, I attempted to construct 
the course we are now following in the 
twelfth grade, with their latest expressed re- 
actions in mind. 

To be specific, I eliminated almost all the 
visual aids I had first tried that were not of 
professional quality. Slides and filmstrips in 
particular they criticized both as too time 
consuming and too amateurish in execution 
to be either interesting or educational. But 
the motion pictures of Henry VIII done by 
Charles Laughton, and the Leslie Howard- 
Norma Shearer production of Romeo and 
Juliet 1 retained. I increased the number 
of oral reports, for these, we found, were 
of great benefit to the individual who pains- 
takingly prepared them, and to his class- 
mates who attentively listened, took notes, 
discussed, and later critically reviewed in 
written essays. 

In addition, I learned that it is desirable 
to give each student a sense of mastery in a 
certain area; it contributes to pride in his 
own accomplishment and to status in the 
eyes of his classmates. To achieve this I 
have required each student to select a proj- 
ect to be studied for an entire semester or 
even an entire school year, with “progress 
reports” given orally at stated intervals and 
a final term paper as a culmination of his 
reading and thinking. These are but a few 
examples of various things I learned in 
dealing with these gifted youngsters. 

From personal experience I know how 
hard it is to profit from the vague generali- 
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zations of colleagues who tell us “how they 
did it.” For what it may be worth to the 
reader, therefore, I offer the following ex- 
cerpts from the syllabus I worked out last 
summer. 


A SPECIAL COURSE OF STUDY IN 
ENGLISH LITERATURE FOR A 
SELECTED GROUP IN THE 
TWELFTH YEAR 


Individual Projects 


Each student is required to read the equivalent 
of from 1,200 to 1,500 average pages* (over and 
above the reading done by all for class work) as 
“outside reading” during the term. The equivalent 
of 400 to 500 pages shall be the minimum of outside 
reading each grading period. On this, each student 
shall make an oral progress report during both the 
first and second grading periods, and during the 
third grading period shall make a final report 
either in writing or orally, as a term paper or term 
project report. From the following list each student 
is to choose his project topic. 


Project Topics 
I. Development of the drama: A sampling of 


. Greek or Roman drama 

. Miracle and morality plays 

. Elizabethan drama 

. Eighteenth Century drama 
. Victorian drama 

. Twentieth Century drama 


Note: Help in the selection of titles and/or 
playwrights will be given by the instructor 
to those choosing this—or indeed any topic. 


II. An intensive study of the drama for any of 
the separate periods indicated in I, above. 


Ill. The Great Epic 


A. Parts of the Iliad or Odyssey 
B. Parts of the Aeneid 

C. Parts of the Divine Comedy 
D. Parts of Paradise Lost 


IV. The Novel 


A. Representative selection of English novels 
from Richardson to Galsworthy: An histori- 
cal development. 

or 


* The instructor shall evaluate the amount of 
reading required on the basis of the relative ma- 
turity and difficulty of the project. 
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B. The world’s greatest novels: e.g., 1. Anna 
Karenina; 2. War and Peace; 3. Crime and 
Punishment; 4. Les Misérables; 5. An 
American Tragedy; 6. Moby Dick; 7. Ben- 
Hur; 8. The Last Days of Pompeii; 9. 
Grapes of Wrath; 10, For Whom the Bell 
Tolls. 


V. Poetry—an intensive study of the work of any 


one of the great English poets: e.g., Chaucer, 
Spenser, Milton, Byron, Keats, Shelley, Cole- 
ridge, Wordsworth, Scott, and Tennyson. 


‘I. A given literary period—extensive reading in 


any of the several periods of English literature: 
eg., 
A. Middle English: e.g.,* 
1. Layamon’s poetry 
2. Chaucer's Troilus and Criseyde, parts of 
Canterbury Tales 
. Langland—Piers Plowman 
. Romances: e.g. a. Sir Gawaine and the 
Greene Knight; b. King Horn. 
. Historical accounts: eg., a. King Lear; 
b. The Founding of the Round Table; 
c. The Passing of Arthur 
. Legendaries: a. Life of St. Dunstan; b. 
Death of Thomas a Becket 
7. Tales 
8. Proverbs and Bestiaries 
. Tudor and Elizabethan literature 
. Seventeenth century literature: 1. Puritan 
writers; 2. Cavalier writers; 3. Restoration 
writers. 
. Eighteenth century literature 
. The Romantic period 
. The Victorian period 
. Twentieth century literature 


. History with literary significance: e.g., 


A. Carlyle: French Revolution 

B. Gibbon: Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire 

C. Toynbee: Study of History ‘one-volume 
abridgment) 

D. Churchill: History of the English-Speaking 
Peoples 

E. H. G. Wells: Outline of History 


Science with literary significance 


A, The Autobiography of Science (an an- 
thology) 
B. Newton: Principia 
. Malthus: Essay on Population 
. Darwin: Origin of Species 


* See The Chief Middle English Poets: ed. Jessie 
L. Weston (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1914). 
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E. Freud: basic writings 

F. Thomas Huxley: Man’s Place in Nature 

G. James Jeans: The Universe Around Us 

H. H. G. Wells and Julian Huxley: The Sci- 
ence of Life 


. Economics and sociology with literary signifi- 


cance 


. Veblen: Theory of the Leisure Class 
. Veblen: The Engineers and the Price 
System 
. R. H. Tawney: Acquisitive Society 
. Adam Smith: The Wealth of Nations 
. Morris L. Ernst: The First Freedom 
. Robert and Helen Lynd: Middletown, 
Middletown in Transition 
G. Leonard W. Doob: The Plans of Men 


X. Politics with literary significance 


A. Wendell Willkie: One World 
B. (A group of atomic scientists): One World 
or None 
2. Frances Perkins: The Roosevelt I Knew 
. Vera Micheles Dean: The United States 
and Russia 
. W. L. White: Report on the Russians 
. George Seldes: Lords of the Press 
. George Seldes: Facts and Fascism 


Note: It is important in reading works on 
economics, sociology, and politics that the 
reader read with doubt. It is dangerous 
not to question. Be open minded, but not 
gullible. You will find much to learn, more 
to think about. The educated man is ever 
willing to hear all sides, weigh the evidence, 
reach a conclusion, and then act. 


. Religion with literary significance 


A, Lewis Browne: This Believing World 

B. Mary Ellen Chase: The Bible and the 
Common Reader 

C. Fosdick: Guide to Understanding the Bible 

D. J. A. Bewer: Literature of the Old Testa- 
ment 

E.R. O. Ballou: The Bible of the World 
(This contains the essential writings of 
eight great religions: Hinduism, Buddhism, 
Confucianism, Taoism, Zoroastrianism, 
Judaism, Christianity, and Mohammedan- 
ism.) 


. Philosophy—selected readings from such great 


minds as Plato, Aristotle, Epictetus, Marcus 
Aurelius, St. Augustine, Aquinas, Descartes, 
Spinoza, Voltaire, and Kant. 





Valedictorians Are Obsolete 


By DENTON L. COOK 


LIKE MOST OF OUR NATION’S some 30,000 
high schools, your high school probably 
selects a valedictorian. This student is 
popularly thought of as the most apt 
scholar of the class. But is she? 

I say “she” because more girls than boys 
become class valedictorians. The typical 
valedictorian is a pleasant, industrious girl 
of above-average ability. She is apt to be a 
compliant person, studious by nature. She 
is regular in school attendance. Her work is 
neat, accurate, and always in on time. She 
probably has not taken the most difficult 
courses offered in her school. She may even 
have been selective in respect to the par- 
ticular teachers who taught her. It is quite 
likely her parents have status in the com- 
munity. Certainly, in the eyes of her teach- 
ers she is the desirable type of student. 

The selection of the valedictorian is 
usually accomplished by tallying the 
teacher marks received and ranking the 
students accordingly. This is done most fre- 
quently on the basis of subjects taken dur- 
ing the school career without any considera- 
tion of course content or difficulty. Marks 
received in easy courses or under lenient 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Two years ago, the National Associ- 
ation of Secondary-School Principals 
compiléd a commencement manual 
which gave evidence that the tradi- 
tional practice of having valedictorians 
and salutatorians at high-school com- 
mencements was on the way out. Thus, 
there is some evidence to answer the 
yon re valedictorians obsolete?” 

y sayng “Not yet, but eventually.” The 
author of this provocative article is 
meen principal of the Plant City 
(Florida) schools. 





teachers are given as much weight as are 
more difficult courses or those pursued 
under exacting teachers. The blind faith in 
the validity of teacher marks seldom causes" 
the general public to question this manner 
of selection. 

There is every indication that the selec- 
tion of valedictorians on the basis of 
teacher marks received does not necessarily 
reveal the true valedictorian or the most 
able scholar. While teacher marks are 
thought of as measuring academic achieve- 
ment, they frequently reflect such variables 
as behavior, effort, attitudes, and even par- 
ental status. 

Moreover, there is a great deal of differ- 
ence between teachers, departments, and 
schools on the matter of grading and the 
meaning of a given mark. The ability that 
enables a student to make an A under one 
teacher or in one course might mean no 
more than a C under another teacher or 
in a different course. (A college registrar 
recently told of the failing college efforts of 
the valedictorian from a small high school. 
The failure was due to limited ability. In 
contrast, some of the students from large 
high schools who had ranked only in the 
middle of their high-school classes were 
achieving academic success.) The student 
who ranks in the middle of a class of five 
hundred might be far more able than one 
who ranks at the top of a class of ten. 
Teacher marks are established immediately 
after the course has been completed and 
can in no way indicate the amount of 
learning which has been retained at gradu- 
ation time, 

Furthermore, influences outside of school 
and poor home environment often place 
some otherwise able students at a distinct 
disadvantage. 
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Although research has revealed no sig- 
nificant difference in the scholastic ability 
of boys and girls, more girls become vale- 
dictorians than do boys on the basis of 
teacher marks. Several reasons cause this 
bias in favor of girls: 

(a) Girls reach puberty, on the average, 
about two years earlier than boys. From the 
standpoint of maturity, girls have a distinct 
advantage over boys through high school. 

(b) Feminine traits enable girls to make 
a better impression on teachers than boys 
do. This often is reflected in school marks, 
although it has nothing to do with knowl- 
edge of the subject. 

(c) More of the able boys than of the 
able girls take the more difficult courses in 
mathematics and science. There is a gen- 
eral tendency for marks to be lower in these 
disciplines than marks in some other sub- 
jects. 

In one high school which graduates about 
175 students a year, a study covering fifteen 
years revealed some interesting facts: On 
the basis of teacher marks, girls were high 
during fourteen of the fifteen years. The 
results of a testing program administered 
in the spring of the senior year (an aca- 
demic ability test and achievement tests 
in science, mathematics, English, and social 
studies were used) placed boys high during 
twelve of the fifteen years. In several in- 
stances, students who ranked at the top of 
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their class on teacher marks were unable to 
place in the upper third of the class when 
test rankings were used. During the fifteen 
years only one student was first in the class 
on both methods of ranking. 

Two of the larger high schools in Florida 
no longer attempt to name a valedictorian. 
The schools accept the fact that such a pro- 
cedure based on unweighted teacher marks 
is essentially an invalid procedure. Instead, 
these schools recognize a limited number 
of students as honor scholars. Selection of 
them is based on a composite ranking 
which takes into consideration not only 
their rank on teacher niarks but their rank 
on tests covering ability and achievement 
in the academic subjects. Despite the flaws 
in teacher marks, the ability to make good 
grades in high school is still one of the best 
predictors of the ability to do the same in 
college. The additional use of tests in the 
composite ranking has the advantage of 
equalizing the recognition opportunities 
for the student who takes difficult courses 
and has a retentive memory. 

It has been interesting that during the 
several years this procedure has been in 
effect, honor scholars are about evenly di- 
vided between boys and girls. It is felt that 
students who are able to achieve high rank- 
ings on both teacher marks and on ability 
and achievement tests are the true scholars 
of the schools. 


Teachers can be said to seek to satisfy needs of two general kinds through interaction with other 
teachers: social needs and professional needs. Social needs include the need for a sense of personal affinity, 
attachment, and membership in the group; and the need for recreation. Professional needs include the 
need for basic information to pursue the teaching act, the need for a sense of satisfaction from completing 
the task effectively, the need for a feeling of belonging—of working together with others in the school— 
and the need for a sense of importance of the work being accomplished.—-Wutarp J. Concreve in the 
Chicago Schools Journal. 





Look Out, Universities! 


By ROY COCHRANE 


“Look out, colleges and universities, 
here we come, 2,600,000 strong, entering 
high school this fall, nearly a million to 
apply to colleges in 1962.” The institutions 
of higher learning have heard this threat 
and almost with one accord have come up 
with the wrong answer. 

The vast majority have responded, “Now 
we can get really good students. Instead of 
taking the top two-thirds of applicants, we 
can take the top third. Raise the standards! 
Erect the barriers! Narrow the holes in the 
sieve, so only the best will get through!” 

There is some variety of opinion as to 
how the average college applicant is to be 
frustrated, but no doubt of the purpose. 

Examinations, grade-point average, speci- 
fied courses of preparation—singly, or in 
combination—are being set up anew to 
chop down the students. It is perhaps com- 
mendable that recommendations and in- 
fluence play little part in the selective 
methods. Impartiality has to a practical ex- 
tent been accomplished. The rich man’s 
son has to compete with the poor, and it is 
possible to visualize a dynamic, go-getter- 
type, self-made millionaire saying in wrath: 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Consider these figures. In 1929-30, 
the number of students enrolled in col- 
a and universities was 1,101,000. 
The comparable figure for 1939-40 was 
1,494,000. This years total runs to 
3,623,000, and by 1965-66 it is likely 
that the total will be 5,000,000 students. 
The title of this article is therefore well 
phrased. For how in the name of good- 
ness gracious can colleges and univer- 
sities accommodate 5,000,000 students? 
They surely will have to “look out!” 
The author's address is Woodrow Wil- 
son High School, Tacoma, Washington. 





“You mean to tell me my son can’t have a 
college education?” 

Grade-point averages have already driven 
shrewd high-school students into courses 
where A’s are easy to get, even when they 
personally would prefer the tough teacher. 
Where the colleges are aware of the bad in- 
fluence they have had upon high-school 
choices, specific courses have been set up. 
Colleges want math and lab science. But 
they are quite sensitive to the criticism that 
the humanities are as important as science, 
so again they have come up with the wrong 
answers—French, German, Spanish, Latin. 

There is a legend circulating that our sat- 
ellites may hail the Russian satellites in 
Russian and be answered in English, but 
that when two satellites really get away in 
space, the language they use to chat with 
each other is their native German. Circulat- 
ing such concepts, we fight over again the 
science problems of the last war and re- 
solve the dead issues of yesteryear. 

Having learned to distinguish a roan 
from a sorrel in boyhood does not help me 
in a world where at a half mile’s distance, 
the boys can distinguish a ranch car from a 
station wagon. I see no utility in promoting 
the old discriminations when none of to- 
day's boys will be a horse trader. None? Of 
course, there will be some horse traders. 
We also need some German scholars—much 
better ones than we have—but not a half 
smattering of German by twice as many stu- 
dents. We need Spanish and Portuguese 
scholars, and the same is true of many an- 
other tongue, but why call these “the hu- 
manities’’? Are the highest thoughts now to 
be found in German? Is France or Spain 
today a leader in ideals? I suggest that we 
need languages to cope with a skeptical 
world, and that “humanities” does not ex- 
press this need. 
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Perched on a fast-moving sphere, we 
should be alert to the languages of the fu- 
ture—Arabic, understood from Casablanca 
to Jakarta; Russian, a first or second tongue 
over a vast area; Chinese, in turmoil, but 
with gigantic potential. Scholars should be 
as startled at China’s attempt to adopt 
Roman phonetics as sky-gazers are at 
glimpsing an alien nose cone. Should she 
succeed, she might have a smoother think- 
ing vehicle than English: an important 
armament in the fight for the minds of 
men. We wait on development of the robot 
to accomplish the dreams of Melvil Dewey 
and George Bernard Shaw for a phonetic 
English. Mathematicians have found it dif- 
ficult to get machines to use people’s num- 
bering system, so people are now learning 
the binary or robot number language. Sim- 
ilarly, machines that understand spoken 
English will write it in a new way, which 
we can learn to read. 

What is the best preparation for these 
imminent phases of cybernetics and for 
coping with a new and strange future? I 
doubt that the multiple conjugations of the 
continental languages really develop suffi- 
ciently the understanding of syntax and 
logical thought. Rather than asking lan- 
guages of all students, there appears to be 
more promise in requiring as a college pre- 
requisite the practice of human relations— 
in club decisions, in student body contro- 
versy and compromise, in subordination to 
authority, and in the exercise of authority 
without loss of integrity or shirking of re- 
sponsibility. 

But in setting up a human relations cri- 
terion of admission, the fact must not be 
lost sight of that compromise—the great 
technique that established our nation—has 
definite underlying needs. When we wor- 
ship the same God in different ways, we are 
certain of God but not of methods—hence, 
we can profitably choose a combination of 
methods. When we all work for the great- 
ness of America, we may fight valiantly and 
lose gracefully on some point of means to 
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this end. Out of several opinions a better 
plan can grow. Compromise needs a basis 
of common purpose, But if our basic pur- 
poses are diametrically opposed—no com- 
promise, no summit talk, would reconcile 
them. 

In communication and human relations 
we must not suppose that a meeting of the 
minds can always occur. There will be occa- 
sions when strategy and force must be ap- 
plied. Mathematicians have worked this 
into a theory of games—unheard of in the 
days when present universities were estab- 
lished. Educators have worked this into an 
emphasis on athletics and sports, not for 
physical vigor but for development of the 
will to win. 

Competition has its uses, and whether we 
like it or not, we are in it. Our talk about 
Vanguard was a challenge to the Soviets, 
and competition was started. The nation’s 
announcement of moon plans is another 
competitive challenge. Meanwhile, as they 
say back at the ranch, the Soviets have chal- 
lenged us by their six-day, long-year educa- 
tion, and we cannot avoid some move to 
meet this challenge. If the universities must 
bind upon the high schools a definite cur- 
riculum, these are some of the considera- 
tions which should determine the specifica- 
tions. 

But no matter how carefully screening 
devices are planned, colleges are on the 
spot. It is not going to happen the way they 
plan. The trend of a larger proportion of 
students into college is not to be reversed. 
The American public, after all, is boss, and 
if it is disconcerted by merely being out- 
sputniked, how it will be stirred when it 
finds its own sons denied the American her- 
itage! 

But listen. “My college is not concerned 
with your trend of more students. Our mis- 
sion is limited. We don’t want to train too 
many scientists, much less do we want to 
train mere technicians.” 

This statement included two valid the- 
ses: (1) America has need of only a small 
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proportion of top professional persons. (2) 
Each institution has a right to define its 
own scope and purpose. 

A generation ago it was difficult to visual- 
ize our civilization continuing with as 
much as 16 per cent of the population in 
college-trained work. In those days, excava- 
tion was mostly done by hand, not bull- 
dozer. Since then, the work of the world 
has been upgraded throughout, and even 
though it be argued that leisure of the 
world may have been downgraded from 
pure study-for-the-joy-of-study to such activ- 
ities as fishing and TV watching, the net 
effect is a strong and urgent demand for 
greater skill, proficiency, and understand- 
ing of a wide variety of human activities. 

It is true that there is a limited need for 
men to cast sputniks into orbit. It is also 
evident that there is a limited number who 
can accomplish this most spectacular of all 
sporting feats. But the others should be 
taught what they can learn, and not be 
turned away because their brains do not 
fall in that infrequent chance on the prob- 
ability curve which counterbalances the 
poor in mental growth. The answer is not 
to cut off the average applicant as unwor- 
thy of higher education, but to expand and 
still expand. Widen the purposes of higher 
education, and increase the number of spe- 
cific things taught in order that these new 
purposes may truly be fulfilled. 

Each institution has a greater or lesser 
part in the progress of America, as its gov- 
erning body is able to visualize a worth- 
while and accomplishable goal. It is ob- 
vious that many institutions—bound by the 
dead hand of the past, or the deader initi- 
ative of a present board—will continue to 
serve a pattern that was excellent in its 
time. This puts all the more onus on the 
freer, public-supported, and _public-con- 
trolled institutions to make room—and to 
make room, not by duplicating existing 
programs, but by venturing into wider 
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circles of usefulness. Public relations pro- 
grams will go sour without it. The explana- 
tion of why my son cannot go to college 
will sound fishy, since indeed it will be 
somewhat piscatorial—the rationalization of 
a wrong decision based on inertia, and a 
clear flouting of unquestioned public de- 
mand. 

Under present educational practice, 
about one third of students survive the 
hazards of subject or social failure, and the 
lure or the pressure of economics, to pre- 
sent themselves for possible college enroll- 
ment. 

Will many be completely rejected? Will 
a quick flunk-out dispose of others? If so, 
we can look for public reaction in a slow 
burn which will increase year by year until 
a sensible reappraisal of college opportunity 
takes place. 

In appraisal of college entrance, it may 
also be possible to avoid the present utter 
disregard for the impact of college dicta 
upon students who will never see a college 
but who must take a college preparatory 
course because of social pressure. Colleges 
could retain only the prerequisites which 
actually make a difference in the specific 
program which the many criteria of human 
potential point out as most promising for 
the individual. No more should applicants 
be rated on a single scale which does not 
differentiate purpose, direction of procliv- 
ity, or society's needs in particular areas. 

If it be objected that this piece is too neg- 
ative and full of generalizations, one might 
read instead a positive and specific presen- 
tation of the same theme: Roy Cochrane, 
“Occupational Factors That Determine the 
Curriculum Needs of a Junior College,” 
Abstracts of Dissertations, Stanford Univer- 
sity, Vol. XXII, p. 152. 

Look out, universities! Your great oppor- 
tunity for expansion may be missed 
through the shortsighted notion that you 
are there only to perpetuate the past. 
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PALACES FOR SCHOOLS: Dorothy 
Thompson, writer and columnist, is the 
arch foe of the school architect who insists 
upon adding to his plans luxuries beyond 
running water and built-in lavatories. In 
fact, Miss Thompson’s criticisms have ex- 
panded beyond the school buildings them- 
selves and now reach all facets of our edu- 
cational system. Her most recent contribu- 
tion occupies a front-page position in the 
January, 1959, issue of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal. She takes to task the failure of our 
schools to produce credible products; in- 
competence cloaks the physicist, chemist, 
and any other person who may receive an 
A.B. degree from one of our colleges. You 
can be sure that these people cannot spell, 
and the author offers ample proof of her 
indictment that our students are woefully 
incapable of spelling words in common 
usage, 

In spite of all this, superduper schools 
are expanding from coast to coast, burden- 
ing the taxpayers with bonded indebted- 
ness and maintenance costs that are beyond 
the capacity of the community to sustain. 
Some homeowners, Miss Thompson tells 
us, have been forced to sell their homes be- 
cause of tax burden brought about by 
lavish school construction, The article cites 
an instance where “women with small chil- 
dren . . . are going to work, usually in 
households, or are taking work home” in 
order to provide an income to meet the tax 
bill. It is further charged that seasoned 
teachers are being “replaced by cheaper 
ones, just out of teachers’ colleges” so that 
upkeep can be maintained on “. . . beauti- 
fully equipped home-ec and shopwork 
rooms, cooks and dishwashers for hot 
lunches.” 

Make no mistake about it, Miss Thomp- 
son emphatically states that these costly 
and expensive plants are actually interfer- 


ing with real education. To back up her 
claim, she mentions cases which are really 
heartbreaking. Take the example of a Ver- 
mont high school class which refused to 
grant valedictorian status to its best scholar 
in the graduating class because he never 
took a course in driving. In this town, 
driving has since become a compulsory 
study, but before this happened the parents 
of our scholar did not want him to learn to 
drive—so no valedictorian. One is really 
moved. 

Then there is the matter of hot school 
lunches. While the school may get some of 
the food through governmental agencies 
disposing of surplus stockpiles, the lunches 
still require the expense of running kitch- 
ens, dining rooms, and dishwashers. This is 
a sheer waste, according to our back-to-the- 
lunch-pail critic. Why can’t the children 
carry their lunches to school? No special 
rooms are required; no additional services 
needed. Wistfully Miss Thompson reminds 
us that “when the weather was fine they 
ate outdoors, at other times they gathered 
in compatible groups in any classroom, 
often exchanging titbits from one another's 
boxes, afterward neatly disposing of wrap- 
ping papers in containers set out for that 
purpose.” The picture of bunched-up 
paper bags, banana peelings, and discarded 
sandwiches strewn all over the place still 
stands out clearly in our memory. Someone 
ought to remind Miss Thompson that in 
more cases than we would care to admit, 
the hot school lunch is probably the best 
and most nutritious meal a child has the 
entire day. 

One final note. The hot school lunch can 
be a corruptive thing. Children become 
critical of the food served at home, or they 
are not hungry enough for the evening 
meal, still adequately filled by the school 
lunch consumed some five or six hours be- 
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fore. Or they may become accustomed to 
the better things in life. A small-town 
woman, writing to Miss T, claims her 
fourteen-year-old son, now in high school, 
“can't bear eating margarine. . . . He sim- 
ply cannot understand that the reason we 
can’t afford butter is that over a quarter of 
my husband's income, deductible at the 
source, goes for Federal taxes. . . . He 
thinks everything he gets at school comes 
for free. . . . At school he is waited on at 
table—at least a girl takes the dishes away. 
At home I am expected to do the same 
thing. He never gets up.” 

Enough of this. Setting type these days is 
an expensive proposition. 


PEPPING UP THE P.T.A.: At a time 
when the goals of American education are 
being .reappraised, and its shortcomings— 
or supposed shortcomings—are being hotly 
debated by educators and thoughtful lay- 
men, P.T.A. units are spending their time 
and energies on safety programs and health 
services, on fund-raising picnics and school 
housekeeping, on clothing collections and 
the purchase of equipment. The crucial 
problems facing schools are clearly avoided. 
Such is the charge made by Arthur D. 
Morse in the January, 1959, issue of Red- 
book. He decries the fact that many P.T.A. 
units have degenerated into a tepid mass of 
activities concerned with “entertainment, 
card parties and the fund-raising drive for 
new drapes.” The author contends that the 
P.T.A. has not always concentrated on triv- 
ialities. Indeed, the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers has an impressive 
list of achievements to its credit. However, 
at the present time, “local groups have in 
many places been avoiding big contempo- 
rary issues rather than meeting them in the 
forceful manner of their founders. . . . They 
rarely take a critical look at their own 
schools. They tend to sidetrack discussions 
of new ideas which may be unpleasant to 
some teacher groups. . . . To escape any 
charge of partisanship, they often stay clear 
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of disputes involving teachers, administra- 
tors and school boards even when clear-cut 
principles are at stake.” 

Mr. Morse is dismayed that the P.T.A. 
has remained in the background during the 
most controversial issue in education today 
—racial integration in the public schools. 
The P.T.A. has pussyfooted around this 
problem. While most P.T.A.’s have given 
their full support to the United Nations 
and its agencies, such as UNESCO, some 
local P.T.A.’s “fearful of becoming in- 
volved in an argument, have yielded to 
pressure by vociferous groups and _per- 
mitted the banning of UN material.” 

These are just two examples cited by 
Mr. Morse. Can the P.T.A. become a po- 
tent force dedicated to help resolve the 
major issues now facing our schools? The 
author feels that this is still possible if local 
units, as well as the national organization, 
would consider the words of Alice Mc- 
Clellan Birney, founder of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, that her 
organization “irrespective of creed, color or 
condition, stands for all parenthood, child- 
hood, and home-hood. Its platform is the 
universe, its organization the human race.” 

Perhaps the trouble with the P.T.A. is 
its size. According to the article, there are 
43,000 chapters consisting of 11,500,000 
members. Of necessity, the organization is 
highly decentralized, each member chapter 
being directly influenced by the whims, 
fancies, and moods of its influential mem- 
bers. The P.T.A. has been, and, we hope, 
will continue to be a “do-good” organiza- 
tion on the local level. Co-operation with 
teachers and administrators is a vital key 
to the success of the organization, but this, 
too, can be a restraining factor. A local 
P.T.A. unit which insists upon auditing 
every single school activity becomes a med- 
dliesome nuisance. On the other hand, a 
local chapter which attempts to operate 
outside of the framework of the school sys- 
tem invites inertia. 

JoserH GREEN 





Current Provisions for the Gifted 


By MONTE 


In A pEMocRACY, the basic principle 
which recognizes the worth of the indi- 
vidual is of paramount importance. This 
principle is pointed out clearly by the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission in their state- 
ment that “in a democracy, the primary 
purpose of all action is the welfare of each 
individual.’"* Each individual, then, has an 
inherent right to an educational program 
which is designed for optimal personal de- 
velopment commensurate with his abilities 
and needs. 

Each person, by virtue of his membership in the 
democratic society, is entitled to learn the things 
best suited to his particular needs, to share in 
determining the purposes of education, to exercise 


the leadership of which he is capable, and to take 
part freely in the social life of the school? 


Educators in schools throughout the na- 
tion have seen the need for improving the 
educational program for gifted students in 
order to provide more nearly adequately for 
the maximum development of each indi- 
vidual. Programs for identifying pupils 
with exceptional ability in various areas 

* Educational Policies Commission, Learning the 
Ways of Democracy (Washington, D.C., National 


Education Association, 1940), p. 18. 
* Ibid, p. 35. 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


The author is co-oridnator of junior- 
high-school curriculum in the Lincoln 
(Nebraska) public schools. In this ar- 
ticle, he emphasizes what is currently 
being done to develop the potential of 
talented youngsters both within and 
outside Nebraska. In discussing cur- 


rent practices regarding provisions for 
gifted pupils, he describes what is ac- 
complished by enrichment, ability 
grouping, acceleration, extracurricular 
activities, and guidance. 
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have been developed; attention has been 
given to extended and improved curricular 
offerings for capable pupils; teachers have 
studied and devised new techniques and 
methods for challenging and motivating 
gifted students; administrators have intro- 
duced new provisions and activities which 
help to bring out the latent talents of 
pupils; and parents have become actively 
involved in programs designed for the full- 
est development of gifted children and 
youth. 


Identification of Gifted Pupils 


“If a school desires an optimum pro- 
gram for the gifted pupil . . . it must place 
a premium upon proper methods of identi- 
fying the gifted pupil.”* Identification cri- 
teria differ from school to school. The use 
of the 1.Q. score is undoubtedly one of the 
most common criteria. Some schools use 
an 1.Q. score of 120 as a minimum while 
others exclude more pupils by ‘the use of 
scores of 135 or 140. A recommendation by 
the Educational Policies Commission states 
that an 1.Q. of 137 and up is indicative of 
a “highly gifted” pupil and a score of 120- 
137 a moderately gifted student. Maud A. 
Merrill classifies the “very superior” pupil 
as one with an LQ. on the revised Stan- 
ford-Binet scale of 140-169 and “superior” 
for pupils with scores of 120-139. To help 
identify gifted students, many schools use 
other standardized tests, such as tests of 
knowledge, verbal comprehension, educa- 
tional development, mechanical ability, in- 
terest, and achievement. 

Of course, schools depend to a considera- 
ble extent upon past performance and 

*Monte S. Norton, “What Are Some of the Im- 
Ping Factors to Consider in a Program of Identi- 


ng the Gifted Pupil in Mathematics and Science?” 
School Science an 


Mathematics, LVII (February, 
1957), 108. 
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teacher judgment in identification pro- 
grams. Too, lists such as the one prepared 
by Howard Fehr are used frequently in 
identification procedures. Fehr lists the 
more generally recognized traits of the 
gifted pupil as: (1) an extraordinary 


memory; (2) high-level, abstract thinking; 
(3) application of knowledge; (4) intellec- 
tual curiosity; (5) persistent, goal-directed 
activity; (6) intuition; (7) facility of expres- 
sion; (8) hobby interest; (g) virtuosity; and 
(10) advanced knowledge of many areas.‘ 


Current Provisions for the Gifted Pupil 


Many successful provisions and activities 
currently are being used to provide more 
nearly adequately for the education of 
gifted pupils. Such provisions have done 
much to develop further insight, initiative, 
interest, and motivations for talented pupils 
in many areas of learning. Although certain 
problems are encountered in the adminis- 
tration of some of these practices, schools 
are constantly evaluating methods and pro- 
cedures in hopes that these problems even- 
tually may be eliminated and a stronger 
educational program result. 

Although it is quite obvious that all of 
the valuable activities now being used to 
provide for gifted pupils in schools 
throughout the nation could not be dis- 
cussed in this article, a summary of some 
of the most widely used provisions and 
practices will be given. It is hoped that the 
reader will be able to find some ideas and 
techniques which might be of value in his 
school or teaching situation. 


Enrichment 


Probably one of the best and most adap- 
tive methods of providing for the gifted 
pupil is through enrichment. Usually, en- 
richment implies learning activities and ex- 
periences which develop further insights, 
skills, interests, and challenges for the pupil 

* Howard F. Fehr, “General Ways to Identify Stu- 


dents with Scientific and Mathematical Potential,” 
Mathematics Teacher, XLVI (April, 1953), 230. 
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concerned, The true enrichment process 
does not include solely the addition of 
extra work, but should enrich the pupil's 
entire learning process. 

Some enrichment activities for the gifted 
pupils which are being used presently by 
teachers are: 

(1) Reading and writing activities de- 
signed to develop potential in creativity, 
self-expression, logical thinking, alertness 
and other traits of value. 

(2) Individual and group projects which 
are designed to make some worthy contri- 
bution to the classes’ goals and purposes 
and the individuals’ growth. 

(3) Clubs and organizations which give 
an opportunity for talented pupils to ex- 
change ideas, develop new concepts, create 
new interests, and learn new knowledge. 

(4) Additional exercises and supplemen- 
tary problems for the development of 
further interest and insight into the topic 
being studied. 

(5) Enrichment units in advanced areas 
which can provide a challenge and stir the 
interest of the gifted pupil. 


Ability Grouping 

Another organizational method currently 
being used in many schools to improve 
educational opportunities for the gifted in 
various areas is ability grouping. Pupils of 
near the same ability and interest are 
grouped for the study of certain areas and 
subjects. 

The advantages of well-planned segrega- 
tion of the gifted . . . are these: It chal- 
lenges, it stimulates, it motivates. Cross- 
fertilization of ideas develops at a rapid 
rate and brings clarification of concepts. 
There is a rigorous growth in the feel for 
tools and the mastery of skills and tech- 
niques. . . . The pace of learning is swift, 
the range of attempt and accomplishment 
and of comprehension deep.* 


* Malcom MacLean, “Should the Gifted Be Segre- 
gated?” Educational Leadership, XIII (January, 


1955), 217- 
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Those educators in favor of the ad- 
ministrative provision of grouping point to 
the value of atmosphere for learning which 
results, the challenges and new learnings 
it provides, the new interests and insights 
which are developed, and its advantages 
for facilitating both teaching and learning. 


Acceleration 


The term acceleration is used and inter- 
preted in many ways. In general, the term 
implies that the pupil progresses more 
rapidly than the average. In some cases, 
acceleration involves a broadened and 
deeper study of a specific topic, but many 
consider this enrichment. When a pupil is 
allowed to study a specific subject and 
progress at his own rate, then the use of 
the term acceleration is generally appropri- 
ate. Through acceleration, the gifted pupil 
can study many subjects which otherwise 
could not be included in his program. For 
example, some schools are providing oppor- 
tunities for gifted pupils in mathematics to 
study and master the regular four semesters 
of seventh- and eighth-grade arithmetic in 
three semesters; two years of algebra are 
studied in the remaining three semesters of 
junior high school. This arrangement, 
then, provides an additional school year 
for the study of higher areas in mathematics 
in high school. In many schools the study 
of advanced courses in mathematics, sci- 
ence, and foreign language in high school 
provides an opportunity for gifted pupils 
to earn college credit in these subjects, the 
college credit being reserved for the pupil 
until his entry into college. 


Special Classes 


In many instances, schools are holding 
special classes in order to provide for gifted 
pupils. These classes may or may not be 
held during regular school hours. In one 
school, special classes in the use of the slide 
rule were held for talented pupils before 
regular classes started in the morning. An- 
other school is offering special creative writ- 
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ing classes for capable students after the 
regular school day is over. Special classes 
in foreign language for pupils with lin- 
guistic ability are being held during the 
summer in one school system. 


Curricular Provisions 


Undoubtedly, one of the most important 
administrative methods of providing for 
the gifted pupil is in the offering of a 
variety of courses taught by an adequate 
teaching staff. Many of the provisions al- 
ready mentioned have direct bearing and 
implication for the curriculum. The offer- 
ing of advanced courses in certain subject 
areas in which college credit is possible has 
been mentioned, Too, enrichment, special 
classes, acceleration, and ability grouping 
involve curricular considerations. Many 
schools have developed new courses and 
offerings in many subject areas. In most 
instances, these courses are on an elective 
basis and are distinguished from the re- 
quired work for all pupils. Many new 
courses in science, mathematics, English, 
and foreign language have been developed 
with the specific idea of providing a better 
educational program for gifted students. 
Many small schools that find it impossible 
to offer certain courses for talented students 
encourage pupils to take correspondence 
work in various areas, to work with en- 
richment units mentioned earlier, to join 
national book clubs and organizations, to 
start small discussion groups or clubs, and 
to read widely in areas of interest. A com- 
mon curricular provision is the two- or 
three-track program in certain areas of 
study; this usually involves a specific pro- 
gram for the pupil preparing for vocational 
work, the pupil planning for semitechnical 
work, and the pupil preparing for college. 


Extracurricular Activities 


The extracurricular activity program is 
used extensively for providing for the gifted 
pupil in the nation’s schools. Through out- 
of-class activities the gifted pupil can have 
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a wide variety of experiences not empha- 
sized or perhaps possible in the regular 
classroom situation. Some of the activities 
of value presently in use are: 

(1) Contests and exhibits used for stimu- 
lating gifted pupils to study more inten- 
sively in certain areas and to develop more 
fully their potentials. 

(2) Fairs and conferences designed to en- 
courage and motivate gifted pupils toward 
creative development and improved self- 
expression. 

(3) Clubs and organizations for further 
study and pursuit of topics of interest to 
capable pupils. 

(4) Special projects which can be carried 
on in conjunction with classroom projects 
or to satisfy the curiosity of gifted pupils. 

(5) Assemblies and programs in which 
talented pupils are allowed to develop cre- 
ative talents which they possess. 

(6) Other activities which are designed to 
promote new interest and new learning in 
subjects of special interest to pupils con- 
cerned. 
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Guidance of the Gifted 


An encouraging aspect of the gifted-pupil 
programs is the increasing attention to the 
guidance of these pupils, In the past, many 
schools have felt that the gifted could “take 
care of themselves.” Although this state- 
ment has some merit, the fact remains that 
expert guidance is needed if the gifted 
youngster is to be made aware of his po- 
tentialities and his choices in regard to 
educational and vocational planning. As 
Gertrude Howell Hildreth has pointed out, 
“The fruits of genius are seldom the re- 
sult of pure inspiration or happy accident, 
but rather the outcome of prolonged think- 
ing and in consequence of rigorous spe- 
cialized training—creative genius does not 
arise in a vacuum.”* The gifted pupils of 
today must be identified and expertly 
guided if they are to realize their potentials 
and make the contributions to themselves 
and to society of which they are capable. 


*Gertrude Howell Hildreth, Educating Gifted 
Children (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1952), 


pp. 5 and 52. 


Bird Feeding Young 


By Louis GINSsBERG 


Paterson, New Jersey 


Although it may not understand 

That Life and Death go hand in hand, 
The mother-bird, adroit and sleek, 
Drops worms into an open beak. 


Before necessity of jaws, 

And moving to a simple cause, 
Doubtless it will not be too long 
Before the worm becomes the song. 





YES, BOOK REPORTS 


By ELIZABETH S. SLOAT 


ONE OF THE BIG CHALLENGES that con- 
front me today is developing a taste for 
good reading in my students and helping 
them form permanent reading habits. Al- 
though many youngsters are avid readers 
at the grade level, once they enter high 
school their enthusiasm for reading wanes. 
At this period boys and girls are develop- 
ing physically and many new activities are 
claiming their attention, so that reading is 
neglected. At this time they need to be 
spurred to read and they need guidance 
and encouragement in order to choose 
books that will broaden their concepts of 
the world about them, give them a better 
understanding of human life and its prob- 
lems, and provide a worthy use of leisure 
time now and in the future. Naturally, 
every school has those students who have 
never learned to read well enough to enjoy 
books and still others who are just not 
readers. These slower students and non- 
readers provide a further challenge for 
every conscientious teacher. 

As a means of advertising our books, 
early in the term I arrange a bulletin board 
display of eight or ten colorful jackets 
under at least three groupings, with such 
captions as “Adventure Bound,” “Music 
Makers,” and “Men of Science” to attract 
the attention of my senior English classes. 
Sometime during the second week of school 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Though there is nothing new or star- 
tling in this article, we think that it is 
a good statement and serves a useful 
purpose. After all, it is essential to en- 
courage reading of books. The author 
is a member of the English department 
in the Nazareth Area Semor High 
School, Nazareth, Pennsylvania. 





I explain the book list each section will 
use. Although I teach on a three-level cur- 
riculum path, I have just two book lists, 
one for the academic and one for the non- 
academic groups. Naturally there is some 
overlapping, but a student preparing for 
college should have a more substantial read- 
ing diet than that offered by Meader, Ter- 
hune, Zane Grey, Tarkington, and others 
in the same category on the nonacademic 
list. At this time I post the book report 
dates on the bulletin board for the semester. 
After we have talked about books and the 
kinds of reading we enjoy, students have 
several days to choose and sign for a book, 
so that they have two weeks to read the 
book before the time for the report. If a 
student comes with the request to change 
his book after he has sampled it, I always 
grant permission, for I, too, like to choose 
my books as well as my food. 

The day before the report is due, I put 
three or four general questions on the black- 
board as a guide for the written report, di- 
recting the attention to significant phases of 
the book rather than a rehash of the entire 
story. The first set of reports I correct are 
full of all types of mechanical errors and 
are vague and indefinite, but, after several 
reports and much revision, there is always 
a definite improvement. Before long the 
more mature and better students begin to 
read books with a larger perspective and 
improve considerably in their ability to 
compose and express their thoughts in 
better sentences, to punctuate, and to have 
fewer misspellings. There is a marked im- 
provement in the mechanics in writing of 
even the slower students. Book report day 
also becomes Book Chat Day and usually 
ten or twelve students with new or unusual 
books are asked to tell the class briefly 
about something they have learned or 
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something they would like to share with 
their classmates. This serves two purposes. 
It advertises the book to the others and is 
the means of having the student talk in- 
formally to his classmates. 

I feel that book reports have a manyfold 
value in projecting our English program by 
giving direction in reading beyond the class 
assignments in literature, teaching the stu- 
dent to read more purposefully, and broad- 
ening his outlook on life and at the same 
time improving his ability in oral and writ- 
ten communication. And what student, sit- 
ting in an easy chair, once having had a 
taste of good reading wouldn't like to ex- 
perience vicariously the hardships and feat 
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of climbing Mount Everest with Tenzing 
in Tiger of the Snows? Feel the awe-inspir- 
ing thrill of the mighty convulsive forces 
of nature at work in Rachel Carson's The 
Sea Around Us? Follow Louis Armstrong's 
struggles from a correctional institution in 
the South to fame in Satchmo? Learn about 
another land in another period of history 
in Pearl Buck’s Imperial Woman? Or ex- 
perience life in Sinclair Lewis’ Arrowsmith, 
Somerset Maugham’s Of Human Bondage, 
or Pearl Buck’s The Good Earth. 
Emily Dickinson is so right— 


There is no frigate like a book 
To take us lands away. 


The Essentialist Spirit in Education 


Essentialism is not a philosophical position or a 
movement. It is “a state of mind” which recognizes 
the role of definite subject matter at the core of the 
educational program, as well as the need for know- 
ing the capacities and interests of the learners. It 
places the teacher at the center of the educational 
universe. This teacher must have a liberal educa- 
tion, a scholarly knowledge of a field of learning, a 
deep understanding of the psychology of children 
and of the learning process, an ability to impart 
facts and ideals to the younger generation, an ap- 
preciation of the historical-philosophical foundations 
of education, and a serious devotion to his work. 
Such teachers are properly prepared to instruct the 
essentials of basic subject matter, the humanistic- 
social-scientific-esthetic heritage, to the youth of 
the nation. The other skills, which are on the pe- 
riphery of the school, should be taught by the agen- 
cies and individuals best equipped to do so. 

In his well-tempered analysis, “A Fourth of a Na- 
tion,” Paul Woodring states that “Essentialism has 
not been a strong movement in American educa- 
tion in recent years” and that “it has lacked or- 


ganization and leadership and has failed to develop 
a complete philosophy of education.” Although 
this seems to be meant as a criticism, the statement 
has greater factual valuc when it is taken in a de- 
scriptive sense. Essentialism has not intended to be- 
come a movement or to present a “complete” educa- 
tional philosophy. It makes its appeal to the indi- 
vidual teacher, administrator, and school board 
member, without the necessity of an elaborate or- 
ganization. It is possible that there is more of an 
Essentialist spirit in education . . . than most per- 
sons in or near the field suspect or care to admit. 

Essentialism has been pointing the way to a 
rational program of education and to a healthy 
attitude of critical evaluation. Essentialist-minded 
educators in all branches of learning and on all 
scholastic levels should intensify their activities and 
give open expression to their views. In this way 
educational criticism will continue along a com- 
mon-sense path and the unscholarly critical arrows 
will be blunted. Constant vigilance is the price of 
educational excellence.—WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN in 
School and Society. 





A Teacher and Then Some 


By BARBARA J. CZANKO 


WHAT MAKES A TEACHER more than just a 
classroom instructor? The answer to this 
question is sought by teachers at all grade 
levels, but especially by those in the second- 
ary field who are also called upon to act as 
guidance counselors and class sponsors. The 
answer is not a simple one, but, as I look 
back, I think I can point out someone who 
found the answer. This was a woman who 
was a teacher, and then some. 

“If they are going to learn from me, I 
must treat them fairly and gain their re- 
spect,”” seemed to be the educational philos- 
ophy of Miss Borghild Berg, math teacher 
at Melvindale High School. Being in close 
association with this woman throughout 
my four years of high school, I sincerely feel 
that if this was her motto, she lived up to it 
each school day. She was my home-room 
teacher, one of our class sponsors, and my 
instructor in the fundamentals of plane 
geometry. I doubt that I stand alone with 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Who was the teacher that affected 
you most when you were in school? In 
what ways did he or she or they inspire 
you? We think of Edith Shaw who was 
our Latin teacher but taught us so 
much more than declensions, conjuga- 
tions, and translations. From her, we 
learned something of the grandeur of 
nature and the essence of human devo- 
tion. 

Miss Czanko writes of Miss Berg, 
whose personality and character influ- 
enced her to become a teacher. Al- 
though Miss Czanko is a college junior 
and is only on the way to becoming a 
teacher, the example of Miss Berg is a 
beacon to guide her to a teaching ca- 
reer. There is a splendor to this article, 
we believe. The author attends Eastern 
Michigan College, Ypsilanti. 





my very high opinion of her as a teacher, 
and, what's more, as a person. 

Miss Berg, a tall but graceful woman, 
possessed that rare quality which enabled 
her to maintain close feeling with her stu- 
dents without losing her control over them. 
It was not often that she had to raise her 
voice to a class, but even when she did, it 
was not a piercing scream or shout, but a 
voice firm with confidence and only slightly 
louder than her normal speaking voice. 
Too often when a teacher raises her voice, 
a mere straightening of spines in chairs is 
seen. However, when Miss Berg did so, it 
was not spine straightening that was seen; 
instead, it was a straightening of minds that 
was felt! She seemed to realize that she 
must get our minds back to work, not our 
backs straight in our chairs. Surprising as 
it may seem, we respected her for this. 

Although I am only a_ prospective 
teacher, a college junior, I can already see 
why there is so much controversy regard- 
ing grading systems. A teacher not only per- 
forms the teaching, but she must also judge 
her own performance. To do so, tests and 
homework must be assigned and grades 
must be awarded. It is not an easy thing to 
be completely just and yet allow a margin 
of leniency. Miss Berg had a wonderful 
formula which she applied to this problem. 

Each student kept a day-by-day account 
of his work so that at any given moment he 
could average his grades and know exactly 
were he stood. We were required to take a 
sheet of paper and rule it into three col- 
umns. The date, the assignment, and the 
numerical grade received were entered in 
the three columns. The entries included 
homework, tests, classwork, and anything 
else that we were graded on. We were never 
left guessing about where our mark regis- 
tered on the scale. If our grade was low, we 
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knew it, and we knew what to do about it: 
see Miss Berg. She was always willing to 
give us extra help after school. We knew 
we could count on her. 

Truthfully, I cannot count the number 
of times I walked into this kindly woman's 
room after three o’clock and saw five and 
six students waiting for extra help. Her 
time was ours, and when our marks were 
bad, it was our job to go to her for that 
extra help we evidently needed. If a point 
had to be explained once, twice, or twenty 
times, she would patiently keep on explain- 
ing and showing examples until we were 
satisfied that we had a good grip on it. To 
start, she would have us explain a problem 
back to her so she could catch the spot 
where our difficulty lay. Then, she would 
work from there. 

These are a few of the points that made 
me respect her so greatly as a teacher. How- 
ever, her cognate job, high-school class spon- 
sor, is something which could not be over- 
looked. This is a job in itself, and Miss 
Berg is also deserving of credit here. I 
think it was as equally important to her as 
teaching was. At least she made us feel as 
though it was. 

It is not easy to steer adolescents through 
their high-school years, to counsel them, 
to help them, and to be one of them. There 
are proms and dances to plan, picnics to 
organize, and plays to produce—each an im- 
portant task above and beyond the teach- 
er’s day, but, if she’s a good teacher, it’s just 
as important. 
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The example that remains most vivid in 
my memory here was our junior prom. Be- 
ing class president at the time put me in a 
head position. I was required to work 
closely with the students and the faculty 
advisers. I was able to maintain an over-all 
view of the situation at all times. I know 
that without the untiring help of Miss Berg 
our class would not have been able to take 
a huge, barren gym and turn it into a 
romantic, fantasy land. Not only did she 
come up with good ideas for decorations, 
but she also kept us from spending class 
money unwisely and putting in unnecessary 
work. She had us form a steering committee 
and draw up subcommittees, showing us 
how to organize effectively to get the most 
work done with the least amount of effort. 

Yes, there were our other class sponsors, 
but it was not they who showed us the way 
and pushed us through to a memorable, 
successful dance. I hate to think of the mis- 
takes and poor decisions we would have 
made if it had not been for her expert 
advice and counsel. She knew what to do 
because she had co-operated so fully with 
every group she had ever had, and she 
passed the fruit of her experience on to us. 
Truly, that prom was as much this gracious 
lady's as it was ours. 

This woman I can never forget, for the 
impression she made on me is a lasting one. 
As I prepare to enter her field, I hold high 
this thought: “I will never be satisfied with 
myself as a teacher until I feel I have be- 
come as good as Miss Borghild Berg.” 


More than ever before our society needs broadly educated men who have the intellectual ability and the 
moral conviction to make the tough decisions that determine the course of mankind's advance. These 
qualities increasingly demand a grasp of the vital nature of science; they will always require an under- 
standing of the great moral, philosophical and historical truths of mankind.—Howarp ©. Bevis in the 


North Central Association Quarterly. 





Teaching Can Be a Ticket 


By EDGAR LOGAN 


WouLp you LIKE to be an “ambassador 
of education” abroad? Are you interested 
in digging into one particular foreign place 
—getting to know it well—language, atmos- 
phere, rhythm, and people? \Vould you en- 
joy the benefits of a year’s residence abroad 
by making full use of holidays and week- 
ends to explore, sightsee, and study? 

Through foreign teaching opportunities, 
your United States government enables you 
to spend a year overseas and return with a 
fresh approach to your routine classroom 
duties. 

The State Department, Board of Foreign 
Scholarships, and Office of Education each 
year announce opportunities available for 
American elementary, secondary, and jun- 
ior-college instructors to teach in foreign 
lands. You can choose your teaching job 
from among thirty countries scattered 
around the globe. 

Launched twelve years ago by the Office 
of Education, the teachers’ exchange pro- 
gram has done much to create international 
good will. Since 1946 more than 4,000 
United States teachers and nearly 3,000 
foreign instructors have taken part in the 


program. 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


The advice of the author, who is on 
location at Denby High School, De- 
troit, is to let teaching be your ticket 
abroad by qualifying as an exchange 
teacher, Fulbright scholar, or instruc- 
tor in an overseas dependents’ school. 
If you wish to find out how to qualify 
for these and other overseas educa- 
tional assignments, write to Thomas 
E. Cotner, Chief, Teacher Exchange, 
United States Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D.C. 





Last year 100 pairs of teachers were ex- 
changed, 100 Yankee lecturers left on one- 
way assignments abroad, and 71 Americans 
spent the summer attending language semi- 
nars in France, Germany, and Italy. 

Uncle Sam's teachers combine teaching 
U.S. style with learning a new life and lan- 
guage. Since the program began, thousands 
of adventurous Americans have gone to ro- 
mantic places abroad for one of the most 
unusual years of their teaching careers. 
Some go to teach the three R’s in exotic 
surroundings while mastering strange lan- 
guages on the side; some plan to combine 
teaching with private research projects; 
and others go to prepare themselves for 
bigger and better jobs when they return 
to the States. 

What are the qualifications for interna- 
tional exchange teaching? First of all, you 
have a deadline to meet if you are inter- 
ested in teaching overseas in 1960-61. Ap- 
plications must be received by October 15, 
1959, by the Teacher Exchange Section, 
Educational Exchange and _ Training 
Branch, Division of International Educa- 
tion, Office of Education, United States De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Washington 25, D.C. 

Then you must meet the following re- 
quirements: Be an American citizen, either 
by birth or naturalization; have a B.A. de- 
gree, preferably a master’s degree; have at 
least three years’ successful teaching in the 
subject, field, and level for which you ap- 
ply; have good physical health, moral char- 
acter, emotional stability, and show evi- 
dence of maturity and adaptability. 

Perhaps the one most important thing 
that an exchange teacher must have is 
adaptability. Heating can be a problem and 
plumbing facilities can be primitive in 
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some countries. Then, too, much good hu- 
mor, patience, tact, and courage are re- 
quired when you live in a different culture 
from the one you are used to, 

The administration of your local school 
or school board must approve your plans. 
If you are a veteran or a person under fifty, 
you will be preferred. Facility in reading, 
writing, and speaking the language of the 
host country is a requisite for a few ex- 
changes and an asset for all the others. 

There are four types of exchanges you 
may be interested in. First, there is the di- 
rect interchange between an American 
teacher and a teacher from abroad. Both 
teachers are provided transportation, and 
both continue to receive their salaries from 
their respective schools. Another type is an 
agreement whereby the American teacher 
gets a leave of absence and accepts a main- 
tenance allowance payable in the currency 
of the host country. Then there are the 
one-way teaching assignments. The teacher 
gets a leave, and accepts a grant under the 
Fulbright Act. He receives an allotment 
that he cannot convert into American dol- 
lars. And, finally, there are the summer 
seminar grants available to American teach- 
ers of French, teachers of the classics, and 
instructors of German in France, Italy, and 
Germany respectively. 

In most cases, the maintenance allowance 
may be adjusted to include up to four ac- 
companying dependents, but transporta- 
tion costs are provided for the teacher only. 

When you arrive at your school abroad, 
you may discover you have other duties 
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than teaching. You are an “ambassador” 
from America—as such, you may be asked 
to speak to adult groups about the Amer- 
ican way of life; you may be asked to as- 
sume guidance of the English club, take 
leadership in the English-speaking society, 
and participate in local community activi- 
ties. These extracurricular activities are con- 
sidered to be very important. 

Take along your films, slides, yearbooks, 
student publications, photographs, restau- 
rant menus, and other materials which give 
insight into the American way of life. 

A teaching job is an ideal way to look 
at Europe and Asia. On long holidays you 
are usually free to cross borders, to explore 
other countries, and to soak up the sights 
and sounds of exotic peoples and lands. 
You may wish to live with a native family 
or you may choose to live in your own 
quarters where, for small wages, you can 
afford servants who will do your cleaning 
and laundry and even bring you breakfast 
in bed. 

You can read about foreign lands and 
you can listen to speeches but nothing 
will open your mind as readily as personal 
experience in living abroad. 

If an exchange year abroad appeals to 
you—if you have the qualifications and the 
desire and ability to interpret American 
life and education to foreigners, if you are 
stimulated by new and exciting experi- 
ences, and if you want to explore strange 
lands, you should consider exchange teach- 
ing. Why not let Uncle Sam pick up the 
tab on your trip abroad? 


There is sufficient evidence to indicate that adolescent students considerably enhance their learning 
environment if they play an active part in both the planning and execution of classroom activities. The 
high school teacher who delegates a portion of class leadership to able students not only performs a func- 
tion vital to democracy, but creates a situation conducive to studied insight into group dynamics by her 
charges.—Frepericxk R. Cypvert and Gertrupe Bursace in the Peabody Journal of Education, 





WHICH WAY IS FORWARD? 


By R. K. OLMSTED 


THE CURRENT DRIVE to improve high- 
school scholarship by stiffening the curricu- 
lum has special interest for me. I have al- 
ways believed that the soundest learning 
results when a student can do easily and 
well at least go or 95 per cent of the work 
assigned him. I have just completed a fol- 
low-up study of a group for whom I pro- 
vided a relaxed curriculum, and the results 
justify my belief. 

I was for some years the superintendent 
of a small school district. Successive school 
boards allowed me complete freedom in de- 
veloping educational policies while holding 
me strictly responsible for results. The 
methods I chose had to be those which 
would work, and I chose to improve schol- 
arship by making the required course 
easier. 

The details will shock many teachers: 
I dropped foreign language classes. I 
dropped the ninth-grade math require- 
ment, leaving a review of arithmetic in the 
eleventh or twelfth grade the minimum 
math requirement for graduation. I loaded 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Wouldn't it be a dull educational 
world if there were no controversy 
about education? Take this article, for 
instance. The author says that best 
learning results when students can do 
easily and well nine-tenths of the work 
“- are assigned. We assume that he 
endorses the obverse of the coin. Best 


learning does not result when students 
have difficulty in performing their as- 
signments. 

Well, we have to have protagonists 


and antagonists, don’t we? And here is 
a man who is bucking the tide. He is a 
teacher in the high school at Kelso, 
Washington. 





the library shelves with easy reading, 
horses, dogs, and athletes. I junked text- 
books by the set if the vocabulary was diffi- 
cult. I discouraged homework assignments. 
I encouraged English teachers to minimize 
the teaching of grammar and emphasize 
cultured everyday usage. 

Courses and units added included many 
of those damned by traditionalists: driver 
training, agriculture, current social prob- 
lems, problems of courtship and marriage, 
sex education, cooking for boys, home me- 
chanics for girls, second-year shopwork. 

Teachers were not required to follow the 
new program unwillingly, but their partici- 
pation was general enough that the relaxed 
curriculum might fairly be called the 
school policy. More challenging work was 
retained, but as enrichment material, usu- 
ally on an optional basis. Parenthetically, 
we removed most of the abhorrence of 
harder work by pointing out frequently the 
essential equality of the genius and the 
moron. The derisive term “brain” was 
never heard. 

The results were surprising. I found that 
we had failed to reach our less academic 
students. Our dropout rate fell slightly, but 
did not go below zo per cent. Our new pro- 
gram seemed to fit instead our average and 
above-average students, and they succeeded 
far beyond our expectation. 

Success in college is not a fair measure of 
what we were trying to accomplish, but it 
is a convenient measure of the effect of such 
a program on scholarship. Data for the fol- 
lowing tables were furnished by college 
registrars. 

The group which was studied was the 
four classes, 1952 to 1955, who had a full 
four years of the relaxed program. Num- 
bers are shown as percentages of the total 
number of graduates. 
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per cent 
Number enrolling in degree courses in ac- 
credited colleges 
Number completing at least one term 
Number named at least once on a college 
honor roll 


48.6 
42.9 


20.0 


Only three of the four classes have had 
time enough for graduation from college, 
and the education of some members of 
these classes was interrupted. Reports on 
graduation are therefore incomplete: 


Every Teacher 


To fill the philosophical vacuum in the schools 
will require that every teacher and every admin- 
istrator take a more sophisticated view of the 
fundamental problems of education. Each teacher 


should have a clear idea of what he is trying to‘ 


accomplish and of how his aims are related to the 
basic problems of reality, of truth, and of value. 
The secondary teacher should understand how his 
subject fits into the scheme of things and should 
understand its limitations and its relation to other 
subjects and other activities. Any teacher should 
have a clear view of the role of the school in its 
relation to other social institutions in order not to 
preempt the responsibilities of the home and the 
community. The administrator, even more than 
the teacher, should be able to interpret the role of 
the school to the community and to work with 
community leaders in re-defining that role. If he 
is to do this effectively he must be at least as well 
oriented philosophically as the most intelligent 
adults in the community, for his job is not that 
of “selling” a program but that of participating in 
intellectual discourse at the highest levels. . . . 

A philosophy of education should be related to 
actual experience with children in a learning situa- 
tion, but it will not stem directly from such ex- 
perience. A teacher may spend forty years with 
children and yet never achieve anything even re- 
motely resembling a philosophy. The development 
of a truly philosophic point of view requires 
intellectual activity: reading, thinking, discussion, 
and critical evaluation—activities most likely to be 
found in a college classroom in the company of 
one’s intellectual peers. 
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per cent 
Number graduated from accredited col- 


leges 20.0 
Number graduated with honors 2.9 


Number graduated with high honors 5-7 


Current enrollment, for the fall of 1958, 
was not included in the data supplied by 
the registrars. The number appears to be 
between go and 25, per cent of the original 
number, as counted from the home-town 
newspaper and visits with parents. 


a Philosopher 


The graduate schools of education have a clear 
responsibility for making sure that each candidate 
for a doctoral degree in education has a firm grasp 
of philosophical issues. The fact that the student 
plans to be a school administrator or guidance 
specialist in no way reduces this responsibility. The 
administrator who cannot deal effectively with 
problems of goals and values is at best a manager 
rather than a true educational leader, and the guid- 
ance specialist who has no clear idea of the over- 
all aims of education runs a serious risk of guiding 
in the wrong direction. But graduate schools should 
give particular attention to the preparation of 
those who are to teach courses in the foundations 
of education in our colleges and universities. If 
these individuals are philosophically naive, the 
whole program of teacher education will become 
a shambles. 

The long-range solution to our problems will re- 
quire that teachers on all levels . . . take a more 
knowledgeable and sophisticated view of the philo- 
sophic issues in education. Classicists, scientists, and 
historians, particularly those who plan to devote 
a large part of their time to college teaching, need 
the same broad orientation in fundamental educa- 
tional issues as do the elementary and secondary 
teachers, and eventually this orientation will become 
a part of the preparation of college teachers. When 
this occurs, the tensions between professional edu- 
cators and scholars in other fields will be greatly 
lessened, but this happy day seems a long way off 
because of the sad state of confusion in educational 
philosophy. First, we must put our own house in 
order.—PauL Wooprinc in Phi Delta Kappan. 





= Book Rows ~ 


FORREST A. IRWIN, Book Review Editor 


Teaching in the Secondary School by Herr- 
BERT J. KrausmMererR. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1958. 499 pages, $5.00. 
This book is more than a discussion of teach- 

ing methods. Klausmeier develops a systematic 

organization of ideas and their means of ac- 
complishment for effective instruction in the 
secondary school. He points up the more funda- 
mental aspects of methodology by presenting 
their details of application within the basic 
framework of American secondary education. 

Thus, the total impact of education is brought 

into focus, along with suggestions for teaching. 

Throughout this revision, there is continual 
respect for the content and product ends in 
education. These are capable of realization 
only by an inspired and functional implementa- 
tion of process ends—actual ways and means of 
stimulating secondary pupils to acquire the 
product ends. In elaborating on this, he con- 
siders secondary education as an area where 
teachers can be creative and be the cause for 
real creative progress and achievement of pupils. 
He discusses specific devices, techniques, pro- 
cedures, and processes succinctly and in a man- 
ner which makes it easy for the teacher to prac- 
tice them immediately. Recent developments in 
group dynamics and their application to the 
teaching process are defined and delimited with 
examples that can be utilized directly in the 
classroom. Pictures of actual classroom situations 
and conditions help the reader to sense applica- 
tions of methodology. Helpful information is 
also provided toward recognizing and solving 
current pervasive problems involving the gifted 
pupil, mental health activities, guidance and 
counseling, cocurricular activities, and pupil 
progress evaluation. 

The book is well illustrated, interestingly 
readable, and of mandatory value to the per- 
sonal professional library of teachers as well 
as to the professional program for the prepara- 
tion of teachers. 

Leon F. MILLER 


Basic Elecricity byABRAHAM Marcus. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1958. 493 pages, $4.85. 

Basic Electricity by Abraham Marcus is an 
excellent book covering the theory and applica- 
tion of electricity for the beginner. It tells with 


continuity the story of electricity and, at the 
same time, builds for the learner a background 
for acquiring new concepts and understanding 
relationships. 

Few technical books are so well organized 
with new material so well presented for the 
beginner. Technical terms are introduced as the 
need arises, but not without thorough explana- 
tions of their meaning to the field of electricity. 
The theory of electricity is presented with recog- 
nition of the latest knowledge concerning the 
structure of matter, simplified for purposes of 
presentation to beginners. 

The content of Basic Eleciricity, in six sec 
tions, is introduced through a discussion of the 
general theory of electricity, including static 
electricity. Following sections cover direct- 
current electricity, alternating-current electric- 


‘ity, and generators of electricity, including 


mechanical and other types. The section on 
“Practical Applications of Electricity,” covering 
applications depending upon the thermal effect, 
the luminous effect, the chemical effect, the 
magnetic effect, and electric motors, will be of 
interest to general students of electricity as 
well as to those who plan to specialize in the 
field. The “Electronics” section, covering the 
electron tube, its practical applications, and 
semiconductors, completes the story of electric- 
ity for beginners. 

The appendixes, covering such areas as 
electrical terms and symbols, formulas, copper 
wire sizes and characteristics, and dealing with 
large numbers, squares and square roots, deci- 
mal equivalents of fractions, and tables of 
measurement will be found quite helpful to the 
student of electricity. 

Basic Electricity will prove to be a worth- 
while text to use with laboratory or experiment 
manuals and workbooks in scientific or theo- 
retical courses and should be just as useful as 
a text in applied or shop courses supplemented 
with project or construction manuals. 

Joun W. Karnes, Jr. 


How Words Fit Together by Louts Fotey. 
Babson Park 57, Mass.: Babson Press, 
1958. 125 pages (paper), $5.60. 

This is an interesting and authoritative treat- 
ment of practical ways and means of securing 
correctness, directness, economy, and logic in 
fundamental language situations. 
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Hawe you seen the new 
America Reads anthologies 
for junior high schools? 


reading-literature program, write to 


Chicago1l Atlanta5 Dallas 2 





WIDE, WIDE WORLD for Grade 7 


By Pooley - Grommon - Daniel 


ALL AROUND AMERICA for Grade 8 


If you have, you know that these new texts in the America 
Reads series for Grades 7-12 bring junior high school classes a 
fine collection of selections to enjoy and grow on plus a wealth of 
lively study helps to step up reading power and literary appre- 
ciation. If you haven’t seen Wide, Wide World and All Around 
America and are interested in strengthening your junior high 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 
Palo Alto Fair Lawn, N. J. 





The author himself writes with a much prac- 
ticed hand. It is hard to see how anyone con- 
cerned with his own use of English, or with 
teaching it to others, could fail to profit by Dr. 
Foley's clear-cut and fairly unique approach to 
the extremely useful task which he has set him- 
self. 

This reviewer urges acquisition of this book 
even by the most self-confident, since few are 
immune to falling into undesirable habits of 
expression that are due to contemporary trends 
even in our better newspapers and magazines, 
and among our better public speakers. 

For many years now language grounding in 
most of our lower schools has been both abbrevi- 
ated and faulty; and wrong and inferior ways in 
language are notoriously difficuit to mend in 
later life. But if any good-humored explanations 
and injunctions can serve the devoted student 
of any age to that good end, those of this book 
will do just that. 

Some of the chapters: “Literal Literacy,” 
“Comfortable Commas,” “Common Sense About 
Sentences,” “Crooked Furrows,” “Jarring 
Echoes,” “How Good English Can Be Killed,” 
“Interwoven Strands,” “Diagnosis of Disloca- 
tion.” 

A. M. WITHERS 


Science in Daily Life (new ed.) by Francis 
D. Curtis and Grorce GRrEIsEN MALLIN- 
son. Boston: Ginn and Co., 1958. 579 
pages, $4.48. 

In the preface of this book,-the authors state 
that they have selected facts for their appro- 
priateness in bringing about comprehension of 
principles underlying certain applications of 
science. Some evidence of adherence to this 
commitment can be found in the exercises en- 
titled “Applying Your Knowledge of Science,” 
“Consumer Science,” and “Community Applica- 
tions of Science.” 

Liberal use of footnotes is to be found 
throughout the book, indicating serious intent 
on the part of the authors in developing scien- 
tific vocabulary and in overcoming reading 
difficulties. While the claim is made that “better 
learning is assured than would otherwise be 
possible,” serious doubt arises concerning the 
validity of this claim. Both the “essential” terms 
in the footnotes and the “important” terms are 
repeated in an extensive glossary. 

Newer sections of this text include features 
relating to recent material on advances in sci- 
ence, to jet aircraft and helicopters, and to man- 
made satellites. The breadth of scope of the 
book will perhaps have some appeal to students 
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of average ability, and the differentiation in 
material suggested through “Topics for Indi- 
vidual Study” will offer something of interest to 
the more able students. What appears to be pre- 
occupation with “definitionism science” on the 
part of the authors may present no real obstacle 
to the experienced teacher. Judicious use of 
illustrations, suggested projects, drawings with 
color, and graphs add up to a useful basic text 
for general science. 


W. W. Wyatt 


Learning to Teach: a Handbook for Be- 
ginners by MARY WARREN MULDOON. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1958. 
287 pages, $3.50. 

This is one of the most interesting and lucid 
“how to do it” books now available. It is 
comprehensive in coverage and the methods 
presented have been distilled from years of 
experience by the author as a teacher and ad- 
ministrator. In the words of the author: “It is 
intended to help young teachers during their 
first two or three years of teaching in upper 
elementary grades or high school—beginners 
who find themselves confronted on their jobs 
by conditions which do not conform to the 
theory they had learned, or which were not 
covered by it.” 

The reader is led skillfully through the total 
teaching-learning process and into other signifi- 
cant aspects of the professional life of the 
teacher. Some of the areas covered are: the first 
day, establishing routines, instructional plan- 
ning, arousing and maintaining interest, effec- 
tive use of textbooks, provision for individual 
instruction, tests and marks, and pupil control. 
Other chapters contain excellent suggestions on 
relations with pupils, extracurricular activities, 
public relations, and in-service growth. It is 
amazing to discover how so many specific 
methods were condensed into slightly less than 
goo pages. 

By reading this book teachers working on any 
grade level from the fourth through the twelfth 
grades, whether they be in small schools or in 
large city schools, can improve the efficiency of 
their teaching and their continued professional 
growth. Although designed primarily for the 
beginning teacher, experienced teachers will 
find this volume very helpful. Moreover, under- 
graduate students in teacher-education curricu- 
lums can profit from studying this book as one 
means of translating theory into practice, espe- 
cially during student teaching. 


James H. Moyer 
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An exciting new text! 
Living in Families 
SMART AND SMART 


Helps pupils increase their 
understanding of themselves, 
their families, and others 
through thinking, discussing, 
and applying 
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The Guidance Function in Education by 
PercivAL W. Hutson. New York: Ap- 


pleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 

pages, $6.00. 

This book is outstanding for its comprehen- 
sive coverage of the guidance movement and 
careful delineation of the functions of guidance 
in education. For every year between 1933 and 
1956 the author prepared an annual article— 
namely, “Selected References in Guidance,” for 
the September issue of the School Review. The 
value of such experience is reflected in the pains- 
takingly prepared volume of information now 
presented on the subject of guidance in its many 
aspects. 

Part I, which comprises the first five chapters, 
is concerned with background, orientation, and 
components of the guidance function. The his- 
tory, definitions, social and educational scene in 
which guidance operates, as well as the evidence 
of the need for guidance, are elaborated upon 
with innumerable research studies in the first 
four chapters. 

The following excerpts illustrate the theme 
that this guidance treatise aims to develop: 
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Two Outstanding Tests . . . 


Lorge-Thorndike 


Intelligence Tests 
KINDERGARTEN—GRADE 12 


COMPREHENSIVE MEASURES 
OF SCHOLASTIC APTITUDE 


Iowa Tests 
of Basic Skills 


GRADES 3-9 
ONE MULTI-LEVEL 
BOOKLET WITH SEPARATE 
TESTS FOR EACH GRADE 
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“. . . the supreme purpose of education is the 
optimum development of the individual. Guid- 
ance consists of those distributive and adjus- 
tive services which facilitate development” (page 
15). “. . . The function of guidance rests on a 
knowledge of pupils” (page 98). 

Chapter 5, “The Components of the Guid- 
ance Function,” is divided into two major areas 
—namely, the components of distributive and 
of adjustive guidance. Distributive guidance in- 
cludes the following subheadings: to acquaint 
the pupil with the educational and vocational 
opportunities of the world; to acquaint the 
pupil with his own powers, interests, and limi- 
tations; to keep the school fully and continu- 
ously acquainted with educational and voca- 
tional opportunities; to acquaint the school 
with the pupil's powers, interests, and limita- 
tions; and to help the child at times of selection 
and decision. The first four of the above-men- 
tioned components of distributive guidance 
serve as “prepartion of the pupil and the school 
for the occasions when choice of studies or 
choice of occupation must be made.” Moreover, 
as the author states: “Guidance values must 
pervade the entire educational program, and 
the activities by which pupils are trained and 
developed will also be recognized as perform- 
ing guidance by serving one or more of the four 
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components.” Finally, the following com- 
ponents of adjustive guidance are designed to 
remove impediments to optimum progress: to 
prevent maladjustment; to identify cases of 
maladjustment of various types and identify 
them in their incipiency, if possible; to diag- 
nose cases of maladjustment; and to arrive at 
remedial treatment, administer it, and follow it 
through. 

Part II sets forth the features of the guidance 
program which are the means of discharging the 
guidance function. Chapters 6 through 17 con- 
sider the following features: school publications 
to crient and inform; organization of the school 
and of the offerings; curricular and extracur- 
ricular experience; the study of occupations; the 
home room; group and individual guidance; 
testing and analysis; counseling and treatment: 
issues and principles; counseling for some com- 
mon problems; and, finally, placement and 
follow-up. 

Chapter :2, “Organization and Administra- 
tion of the Guidance Program,” considers the 
need for careful planning in order to use per- 
sonnel and services maximally. The author em- 
phatically stresses the need for sound organiza- 
tion and administration in his expression: “The 
day of well-rounded guidance services will be 
hastened as the need for organization is ap- 
preciated and met. To institute the activities 
and the features which perform the guidance 
function through each of its components, to 
educate the unspecialized guidance workers to 
their roles, to staff the school with specialized 
workers, and to coordinate the efforts of all to 
the end of giving unified assistance to the child 
—these tasks make obvious the need for plan- 
ning and for building an organization.” 

“Evaluation,” the scope of the nineteenth and 
final chapter, highlights basic concerns of evalu- 
ation of guidance programs and describes basic 
attempts to appraise guidance programs ob- 
jectively. 

This book is a welcome addition to the litera- 
ture relating to guidance. Each chapter exempli- 
fies thoroughness and comprehensiveness and 
is a tribute to the scholarliness of the author. 
Numerous references to tables and charts re- 
lated to the field of guidance and to leaders in 
this field can serve as a compendium of infor- 
mation covering the development and functions 
of guidance. With a selective approach, this 
author’s work can also serve as a valuable text- 
book for potential guidance personnel, parti- 
cularly in view of the stimulating questions, 
problems, and investigations appearing at the 
end of each chapter. 

IRVING RATCHICK 
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The United States: a History by RALPH W. 
STEEN. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1958. 568 pages, $4.68. 

In the initial chapters, the author reviews 
as realistically as possible, in view of the hercu- 
lean task of presenting the complexities in- 
volved in a study of American history today, the 
major events leading up to the beginnings of 
nationalism in America. I feel the particular 
strengths of this text lie in the treatment of 
those years of American history bracketing and 
including the Civil War and in the treatment 
of the unit entitled “Progressivism and Ideal- 
ism,” in which the author describes the efforts 
of the Roosevelt, Taft, and Wilson administra- 
tions to solve the domestic and foreign prob- 
lems of a nation that was fast becoming one of 
the leading forces in world affairs. 

Several chapters in the text concerned with 
the social history of America serve to supply 
the background for the political and economic 
aspects of our development. 

A more than adequate attempt has been made 
to highlight the relationships between those 
events and personalities that affected directly 
or indirectly the development of the concept of 
democracy as we interpret it at the present time. 
I feel that this text could serve to develop in 
students an appreciation of our democratic 
heritage and an awareness of the potentialities 
of our existing institutions for the solution of 
present and future problems. 

Of particular import, in all of the units, are 
the teaching aids that not only effectively re- 
view the contents of the chapters, but suggest 
many activities designed to capitalize upon and 
stimulate the interests of the students. 

Everett T. KEAcn, JR. 


Who’s Who 
Among Our Reviewers 


Dr. Karnes is associate professor of industrial 
education at the University of Connecticut and 
a former instructor at the University of Missouri 
and at North Texas State College. 

Mr. Keach, now a teaching fellow in education 
at the Harvard Graduate School of Education, 
was previously an instructor in education at the 
University of Vermont. 

Dr. Miller is chairman of the division of edu- 
cation at Northwest Missouri State College, 
Maryville, Missouri. 

Dr. Moyer is professor of education and chair- 
man of the section on secondary education and 
business education at the Pennsylvania State 
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University. He is coauthor of Planning Student 
Activities (Prentice-Hall). 

Dr. Ratchick, director of pupil personnel 
services, Union Free School District #5, Levit- 
town, New York, is also adjunct assistant profes- 
sor in the division of education at Hofstra Col- 
lege, Hempstead, New York. 

Dr. Withers, who lives in Athens, West Vir- 
ginia, is a retired professor of foreign languages. 
His most recent posts were at Concord College 
in Athens, West Virginia, and at Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute in Blacksburg, Virginia. 

Dr. Wyatt is professor of science education at 
the University of Tennessee in Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee. 


Pamphlets Received 


Better Driving by Epwarp W. Pepryne, WILLIAM 
A. Mann, and Horace C. Hartsert (Michi- 
gan State University, Highway Traffic Safety 
Center). Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1958. 130 pages, $1.28. 

Bibliography of Historical Fiction and Biog- 
raphy of the Middle Atlantic States (Resource 
Bulletin No. 1), by Mippite States Councit 
FOR THE SocIAL Stupies. New York 14: Bank 
Street College of Education, Attn.: Virginia 
Schonborg, Bus. Mgr. (69 Bank St.), 1958. 26 
pages, 50 cents (free to members of the coun- 
cil). 

Economics and the Educational Administrator 
by Meno Lovenstein. Columbus 10, Ohio: 
Ohio State University, College of Education, 
1958. 171 pages, $2.00. 

The High School Principal and Staff Study 
Youth by Giyn Morris, New York 27: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1958. 102 pages, $1.25. 

Reading for Effective Living edited by J. ALLEN 
Ficuret. New York 36: Scholastic Magazines 
(33 West 42d St.), 1958. 208 pages, $2.00. 


VOCATIONAL AND PROFESSIONAL MONOGRAPHS 
RECEIVED FROM THE BELLMAN PuBLISHING Co., 
Cambridge 38, Mass.: 

Accountancy—a Vocation and Profession, No. 7, 
by A. J. PENz, 1958. 44 pages, $1.00. 

The Fine and Applied Arts, No. 36, by RoYAt 
BAILEY FARNUM, 1958. 39 pages, $1.00. 

Physical Education, No. 68, by Gerorce K. 
MAKECHNIE, 1958. 32 pages, $1.00. 

Recreation Leadership, No. 87, by W. C. 
SUTHERLAND, 1957. 36 pages, $1.00. 

The Scientific Instrument Industry, No. 98, by 
James R. Irvine, 1958. 60 pages, $1.00. 
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TV & NEWER MEDIA 
In Like a Lion—Out Like a Lamb 


Two prominent American novels which con- 
cern themselves with the effects of war will be 
brought to the television screen in March. Ernest 
Hemingway's powerful For Whom the Bell 
Tolls will be presented in two parts, March 12 
and 19; and William Saroyan’s sentimental 
short novel, The Human Comedy, will be aired 
March 26 (both on C.B.S.-TV, 9:30-11:00 N.Y.T.) 

Hemingway 

Translating the Hemingway novel into tele- 
vision idiom is a highly challenging assignment 
for a variety of reasons. The two prime draw- 
backs lie, paradoxically enough, in the book's 
expansiveness and its intimacy. The action 
rambles around the mountainsides of Spain—a 
setting which calls for wide screen and color if 
its full potentialities are to be realized. How- 
ever, many significant conflicts also occur in the 
mind of hero Robert Jordan. Unfortunately, 
television's medium-sized eye is unequipped to 
portray either the vastness of the spectacle or 
the introspection of the main character. 

There are other difficulties as well. The poig- 
nant fadeout, when Robert Jordan sends Maria 
away as he lies wounded on a hillside, is heavy 
with emotion because of the intimacy that has 
been established between the two characters. 
Television can only hint that they have been 
sharing the same sleeping bag. Consequently, 
the final scene must rest on a moral but less 
dramatic foundation. 

Hemingway's language is primarily literary. 
When his dialogue is actually spoken between 
characters, it sounds stilted or artificial, but 
when read it has conciseness and force. The 
film version of The Old Man and the Sea was 
able to solve this problem by using a narrator. 
Thus the terse Hemingway prose was used, but 
in a literary rather than a conversational pat- 
tern. 

Considering the number of problems in- 
volved in translating this novel into television 
terms, it is rather surprising that the producers 
should add to them by presenting the play in 
two parts. The artistic whole of a play is violated 
if one must wait a week to see the second seg- 


ment. Continued drama inevitably becomes 
soap opera or comic strip stuff with recurring 
false climaxes arranged so that the hero can 
frequently be nudged close to the edge of the 
cliff. Complete art arouses the onlooker and 
brings a kind of fulfillment in a continuous ex- 
perience. 

It is one of those errors of time that a movie 
was made of For Whom the Bell Tolls back in 
the early forties. With today’s expanded screen 
and broadened morals code, a sensitive group 
of artists could have made it into a genuinely 
great movie. 


Saroyan 


In contrast, The Human Comedy is naturally 
suited for television. In the dramatic craft 
Saroyan is quite similar to onetime TV writer 
Paddy Chayefsky: he deals with ordinary in- 
dividuals and their feelings rather than plot. 
And television is quite capable of taking us into 
the uncomplicated heart of telegraph boy Homer 
Macauley. Such a play may not make superior 
drama—one doubts if we even need such senti- 
mental reminders that war is not a game, with 
missiles flying all over the solar system—but it 
is suited to the medium. 

Furthermore, The Human Comedy fits into 
the domestic periphery, a necessary concomitant 
of TV watching for most viewers. Saroyan says 
in the introduction to the book, which is dedi- 
cated to his mother, “One way or another, 
though, this story is for you. I hope you like 
it. I have written it as simply as possible, with 
that blending of the severe and the lighthearted 
which is especially yours and our family’s.” 
Inasmuch as one cannot obliterate the atmos- 
phere in which one watches television, the kind 
of drama with which viewers can empathize 
most strongly is family drama, and for that 
reason The Human Comedy is a highly ap- 
propriate selection. 

The novel, incidentally, was one of the first 
paperback titles, Pocket Books having pub- 
lished it in January, 1945. A 1943 movie, starring 
Mickey Rooney, has already appeared on tele- 
vision. 

The television cage is probably too small to 
contain any roaring dramatic lions, but it's just 
nice for some of the lambs. 

H.B.M. 
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TRANSCRIPTIONS 


Great American Speeches, read by Melvyn 
Douglas, Vincent Price, Ed Begley, and Carl 
Sandburg (Caedmon TC 2016). 

This album is an excellent addition to an 
already distinguished list of recordings in po- 
litical history, a field in which Caedmon is 
clearly pre-eminent. These two twelve-inch LP’s 
sample the political expression of that turbulent 
century and a quarter which separated Patrick 
Henry's shout for liberty or death from Bryan’s 
equally anguished cry against the gold standard. 
Among the dozen speeches some are predictable 
standards: the Henry and Bryan documents al- 
ready mentioned; the inaugural addresses of 
Washington and Jefferson; Lincoln's “House 
Divided” and Cooper Union speeches and his 
Gettysburg address. Others are less well known 
or more often neglected: Josiah Quincy, fearing 
that orderly government would be destroyed by 
western expansion, protesting against the admis- 
sion of Louisiana; Henry Clay, stung as a pa- 
triot by British impressment of American sea- 
men in the War of 1812, but leaping beyond his 
resentment as an American to indulge his am- 
bitions as a westerner for that favorite western 
dream, the conquest of Canada; Charles Sum- 
ner, senator from Massachusetts, attacking 
South Carolina for its “crime against Kansas” 
in the slavery—free-soil struggle, an attack that 
nearly cost Sumner his life the next day, when 
a representative from South Carolina struck 
him down with a cane at his senate desk; Robert 
Toombs, about to resign his senate seat to be- 
come secretary of state for the Confederacy, 
lecturing his colleagues with great moral in- 
dignation on the South's grievances; General 
Lee’s eloquent and dignified farewell to his 
troops after Appomattox. 

These speeches have earned their place as 
American political documents of primary im- 
portance by meeting two imperative criteria: 
each is an expression of deep conviction upon 
an issue which, however obscured by partisan- 
ship and expediency at the time, has since grown 
in both intellectual and moral significance; 
and each is a high example of oratory. Oratory, 
the proper art for a democracy according to 
men as different as Emerson and Whitman, 
came to high fruition in the first century of our 
republic. The words may sometimes seem stri- 
dent and unduly emotional; the oratorical de- 
vices may fall too elaborately on contemporary 
ears; the passions may appear transitory and the 
reasoning specious in the long back view of his- 
tory. Yet the great issues are there, voiced with 
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an eloquence that carries conviction across the 
years. A whole concept of government can be 
illuminated by the words with which Josiah 
Quincy mourned the passing of his expanding 
nation beyond the familiar controls represented 
by his class. 

Caedmon provides a real service in taking 
these documents out of the textbooks and giving 
them back to the vitality of the spoken word. 

FRANK Hopcins 
University of Illinois 


PRINTED PERSPECTIVES 
TV and Paperbacks 


This Is the West ed. by Ropert West Howarp. 
New York: New American Library of World 
Literature, Inc., 1957. Signet $1424, 35 cents. 


Patterns: Four Television Plays with the 
Authors Personal Commentaries by Rop 
Seriinc. New York: Bantam Books, Inc., 1958. 
F 1832, 50 cents. 

For the first time in the history of television, 
one genre—the western—captured more than 

half of the top ten ratings in December, 1958. 
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One never knows how long a cycle lasts, but 
while the gunslinging one does, it provides the 
shrewd English teacher with a powerful come- 
on to good writing about the West—fiction and 
nonfiction. This Is the West, a paperback dedi- 
cated to the members and posse of the Chicago 
Corral of the Westerners (a group of amateurs 
with a professional knowledge of the life, lore, 
and legend of the West), provides just such an 
opportunity. Even though the essays are uneven 
in quality, there are enough good ones to make 
the thirty-five cents a prudent investment: 
Walter Prescott Webb on “What Is “The 
West’?”, the editor’s essay on the land, Walter 
Havighurst on the sodbusters, James D. Horan 
on the gunmen, Wayne Gard on the lawmakers, 
Homer Croy on the creation of the myth of the 
West, as well as other essays on the cattle, trans- 
portation, weapons, Indians, cowboy vittles, 
soldiers, scouts, and mountainmen. The final 
section of the paperback—“The West You Can 
Enjoy”—is especially interesting: a description 
of 150 places to see in the West, recipes from 
the western cuisine, and a list of 125, all-time 
books on the West. 

Another way of using paperbacks to encourage 
reading that will in turn develop discrimination 
toward the medium is to assign the growing 
number of anthologies of TV plays. Particu- 
larly good in this respect is Rod Serling’s 
Patterns, which also contains his Emmy-Award- 
winning Requiem for a Heavyweight. TV plays 
have a disappointing flatness when read, espe- 
cially if the reader has not, or not recently, seen 
the TV play. But Serling’s very interesting essay, 
“About Writing for Television,” helps explain 
this flatness as well as many other things about 
current live TV drama—or what's left of it. 
Serling is especially good in explaining the 
unique artistic problems of writing drama for 
TV—the tyranny of the clock, the ludicrous cau- 
tion of the sponsor, the infuriatingly low status 
(and pay) of the writer. 

Patrick D. HAZARD 
University of Pennsylvania 


Colorless but not Black 


and White 


Modern Art: a Pictorial Anthology ed. by 
Cuartes McCurpy. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1958. 489 pages, $6.90. 

Mr. Luce has so spoiled us with his lavish 
weekly color plates in Time and Life and Mr. 
Cowles does as much with his remarkably well- 
chosen biweekly series, “The Story Behind the 
Painting,” that one tends to be uppity about a 
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colorless book like this pictorial anthology with 
well-focused surveys of painting in Europe, 
1850-1957 (Sam Hunter); painting in the United 
States, 1885-1957 (Stuart Preston); painting in 
Latin America, 1925-1956 (Bernard S. Myers); 
sculpture throughout the world, 1852-1956 (A. 
L. Chanin); architecture throughout the world, 
1851-1956 (Arthur Drexler); and design through- 
out the world, 1851-1956 (Herwin Schaefer). 
There are over a thousand illustrations docu- 
menting the development of these arts; com- 
plete sets of black-and-white slides duplicating 
the book’s illustrations can be obtained from 
Taurgo, Inc., New York City. But except in the 
case of the sculpture, architecture, and design 
illustrations, I think it would be a mistake to 
use the book that way. Rather it is a reference 
volume (complete with a classified 7o00-entry 
bibliography) that your students should use as 
indispensable background for understanding 
color reproductions from popular magazines 
located in ““Readers’ Guide.” 
P.D.H. 


How Free Is Our Free Time? 


Mass Leisure ed. by Eric LARRABEE and ROLF 
Meyersoun. Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1958. 
429 pages, $6.00. 

It is a major paradox of contemporary Ameri- 
can civilization that leisure has become a prob- 
lem. To the man on the street it looms as a 
frightening vacuum—recall the Saturday night 
scene in Paddy Chayefsky’s Marty with its re- 
current “What'll we do tonight?” The unem- 
ployed Detroit factory worker finds that even 
fishing palls after the fourth day, and the crew 
of the “Nautilus” resorted to make-believe ani- 
mals for diversion. 

To the sociologist, too, it is a problem. Mass 
Leisure, for example, a large new volume edited 
by Eric Larrabee (formerly of Harper's Maga- 
zine and currently executive editor of American 
Heritage) and Rolf Meyersohn (research direc- 
tor of the Center for the Study of Leisure of the 
University of Chicago) is a collection of over 
forty essays on the problems involyed in our 
new machine-made free time—its definition, 
historical perspective, present-day dimensions, 
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and future prospects. Just to define the word 
“leisure” is a problem—how to distinguish it 
from idleness, recreation, or boredom engages 
one large section of the anthology. One recur- 
rent theme in other essays such as Bertrand 
Russell's and Paul Lazarsfeld’s is that industrial 
society inevitably enforces leisure—or disastrous 
overproduction results. Our Puritan heritage 
with its concept of virtuous work and earned 
leisure poorly prepares us for gratuitous leisure. 

Mass Leisure is only partly theoretical essays. 
Another section presents statistical analyses of 
how much leisure people do have and how they 
use it. At least one housewife found her cre- 
dence in the value of quantitative research 
shaken when she read that Westchester, New 
York, housewives averaged nine hours’ leisure 
daily! The wisdom of minutely analyzing such 
atypical instances is obscure indeed. Such small 
certitude and large irrelevance similarly appear 
in Stone and Taves’ piece on camping—the re- 
sults of questionnaires administered to campers 
caught as they changed from portage bus to a 
launch in their futile flight to a wilderness 
equipped with the ubiquitous sociologist and 
his questionnaire. (There ought to be some 
places where even the social scientist would 
fear to tread.) Still another carefully docu- 
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mented essay “upsets” the commonplace that 
American recreation” is overcommercialized— 
provided we accept the apparent classification 
of television as “noncommercial” entertainment. 
It is possible, however, to bring vision to so- 
ciology without nonsense as in the essays by 
Clement Greenberg, Martha Wolfenstein, and 
Harvey Swados, among others. (Theory, of 
course, has its pitfalls too, such as Clive Bell's 
concept of leisure as absolutely uncommitteed 
time—a perfect description of death-or Max 
Picard’s flowery pretensions.) A few make the 
book intrinsically worth while. The inevitable 
“areas for further research” are always sugges- 
tive and sometimes imaginative. The compre- 
hensive bibliography on leisure, 1900-1958, ar- 
ranged chronologically by decades, channels the 
interest in further reading. If any teacher doubts 
that an educator of adolescents needs to have a 
broad philosophic view of the new leisure in 
America, let him carefully read the Life Christ- 
mas issue on entertainment in America (Vol. 
XLV, No. 25, December 22, 1958) and Dwight 
Macdonald's brilliant analysis of the emergence 
of a special “teenage subculture” in the United 
States in The New Yorker (November 22, 1958, 
pp- 57 ff. and November 29, 1958, pp. 57 #.). 
Mary E. Hazarp 
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By EVERETT B. LARE 


Audio-Visual Manual 
CHAPTER IV 
Tape Recorders—Record Players 


The “audio” in “audio visual” is concerned 
primarily with tape recorders and record play- 
ers. The conventional tape recorder is a dual- 
track machine with two speeds—17%% and 3% 
inches a second, Dual track means that a re- 
cording may be made first on one edge of the 
tape. The tape may be then turned over and 
a recording made on the other edge. Or, in 
some machines with a dual recording head, the 
tape may be reversed and the second recording 
applied while the tape is going in the reverse 
direction. The two speeds of recording are use- 
ful in saving tape. The slower speed is found 
satisfactory for speech recording. The faster 
speed is for music recording, where greater fi- 
delity is desired. Conventional tape recorders 
will record and play back. During recording, 
while speaking into a microphone is taking 
place, a magnetic pattern is applied to the tape, 
which is covered with fine magnetic particles. 
During playback, this magnetic pattern causes 
the original sounds to be reproduced through 
the loud-speaker. Prerecordings—commercial 
recordings, recorded on tape before purchase— 
are usually single-track recordings. However, 
they will reproduce on dual recorders. For these 
it is possible to use machines that will only play 
back. They are cheaper and avoid the possi- 
bility that someone may accidently erase the 
recording. Prerecorded tapes are listed in the 
National Tape Recording Catalogue available 
from the department of audio-visual instruction, 
National Education Association. 

Since tape may be erased it may be used 
again and again. In all recorders the tape passes 
by a high-frequency demagnetizing head, which 
removes the magnetic pattern, before it comes 
to the recording head. Thus every tape is auto- 
matically erased before a new recording is ap- 
plied. The ease of threading makes the modern 
tape recorder available to the least mechanically 
minded teacher. The obvious use of a tape re- 
corder is to record any type of program, includ- 
ing radio and television. It is useful in speech 
correction in English or foreign language classes. 
The Language Master, a special playback tape 


machine, uses a card containing a prerecorded 
word, phrase, or sentence. The same card con- 
tains the printed words or a picture, so the 
pupil receives the impression verbally and 
visually. 

The modern record player has three or four 
speeds—16, 331%, 45, 78 r.p.m. Reproduction is 
equally good at all speeds. The slower speeds 
allow more material to be placed on the record. 
All players have some simple flip-over device to 
change from the long play to the 78 needle. 
Records should be played with the proper 
needle to avoid damage to the record. Records 
are becoming available in many subject areas in 
addition to music. The only reference to records 
is a new card index, Audiofile, published in 
Albany, New York. 


Radio and Television 


Educational FM radio has been available to 
schools for many years. Educational television 
is now being added to the list of A-V aids. In 
the New York State area, the Empire State FM 
radio network supplies programs on such sub- 
jects as “Spanish,” “Animal Worlds,” “Science,” 
“Americans to Remember,” “Health and 
Safety,” “Tales from the Four Winds,” “Let's 
Sing,” “Tree Time,” and “We Know a Story.” 
The New York City Board of Education has its 
own FM radio station and broadcasts programs 
each school day, repeating each program several 
times during each week. 

For information in other states, write your 
state department of education for a listing of 
programs and stations. 

The Regents educational television project 
in the New York City area is broadcast each 
school day from 9:50 to 5:00 over Channel 11. 
Subjects broadcast are Spanish, Math 9g, Science 
K-9, English 12, Arts and Crafts 7-8, Music 1-6, 
Citizenship Education 6 and 12, Physics. In ad- 
dition two courses for teachers are given from 
3:00 to 4:30—“Mathematics for Teachers” and 
“Science for Elementary School Teachers.” Many 
of the Regents programs are available as kine- 
scopes. 

Throughout the country there are many other 
educational TV stations. For full information 
we suggest that you consult your state depart- 
ment of education. 
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Audio-Visual Provisions of 
Public Law 864—National 


Defense Education Act 
of 1958 
TITLE III. Franctat ASSISTANCE FOR 

STRENGTHENING SCIECE, MATHEMATICS, AND 

MODERN LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION. 

1. Equipment and materials. A program of 
grants to state educational agencies is estab- 
lished, to be used for projects of local educa- 
tional agencies for the acquisition of laboratory 
and other special equipment, including audio- 
visual materials and equipment, and printed 
materials other than textbooks, suitable for use 
in providing education in science, mathematics, 
or modern foreign languages, in public schools 
(or public junior colleges in those states where 
they are considered a part of the secondary edu- 
cational system). The law also authorizes grants 
through the same channels for the minor re- 
modeling of laboratory or other space where 
such materials or equipment will be used. 

To receive its share of the money your state 
must establish arrangements to match the fed- 
eral funds on a dollar-for-dollar basis. Any 
funds budgeted for the purchase of equip- 
ment and materials, of the kinds included in 
the law, can be used as the matching money; it 
is not required that a new appropriation be 
made to establish matching funds. The law 
makes no specific requirement as to whether the 
matching funds must be provided by the state 
or the county or local schoo] system. 

The law does not require that audio-visual 
equipment purchased under this program be 
used solely for science, mathematics, or language 
purposes, although it is the purpose of the law 
that it be obtained primarily for such use. 

The first step in this program is for your state 
to file its plan with the United States Com- 
missioner of Education. It is important that this 
plan include authorizations for all types of 
audio-visual equipment and materials. Once the 
plan is approved, any individual school want- 
ing to make purchases under the program will 
file its request with your state educational 
agency, which will have full power to give or 
deny grants, administer the state programs, and 
make payments. 

2. Loans to private schools. Twelve per cent 
of the money available under Title III each 
year is reserved for loans to private, nonprofit, 
elementary, and secondary schools to be used by 
them to purchase the equipment and materials 
covered in paragraph 1 above. These loans may 
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run up to ten years and the interest will be 4 
of 1 per cent higher than the current yield on 
obligations of the United States. Private schools 
do not apply to their state departments of edu- 
cation for these loans. They apply directly to 
the United States Commissioner of Education, 
United States Office of Education, Washington 
25, D.C. 

3. Grants for supervision and administra- 
tion. The law provides a substantial amount of 
money for (1) the expansion or improvement of 
supervisory and similar services in public 
schools in the fields of science, mathematics, and 
modern foreign languages, and (2) for admin- 
istration of the various state plans under the 
law. 

The law specifies that this program is for the 
expansion or improvement of supervisory serv- 
ices. These state services can include audio- 
visual supervision, as well as the supervision of 
instruction in the areas of science, mathematics, 
and modern foreign languages. The govern- 
ment appropriation does not have to be 
matched for the first year but must be matched 
in subsequent years. 

4. Audio-visual facilities for classrooms. One 
provision of the law authorizes the remodeling 
of classroom space where audio-visual materials 
and equipment are used to teach science, mathe- 
matics, or modern foreign languages. This para- 
graph may also be held to authorize the use of 
funds available under this program for the 
minor remodeling of rooms to serve as school 
audio-visual centers for the distribution of such 
equipment and materials. 

The three essential conditions for good use 
of audio-visual materials and equipment are: 
(1) control of daylight, (2) electrical outlets, and 
(3) adequate ventilation. 


TITLE VI. LAncuace DEVELOPMENT. 


1. Language teaching centers. The United 
States Office of Education will arrange with 
selected colleges and universities to establish 
and operate foreign language teaching centers. 
The emphasis will be on languages rarely taught 
in this country, but spoken by millions of per- 
sons in areas of great importance to the United 
States today. 

These centers will need a full range of audio- 
visual materials and equipment: specialized 
language-laboratory equipment to provide the 
utmost in student and teacher facility; projec 
tion equipment of all types; films, filmstrips, 
transparencies, and slides; reading and tachisto- 
scopic equipment and materials; records and 


tapes. 
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2. Language institutes. To provide advanced 
training of language teachers in elementary and 
high schools, particularly in the use of new 
teaching methods and materials, the United 
States Office of Education will also arrange for 
operation by universities and colleges of teach- 
ers’ institutes, either in regular sessions or 
“short courses.” 

Colleges and universities interested in estab- 
lishing either or both of these programs should 
seek further information directly from the 
United States Commissioner of Education. 


TITLE VII. ResearcH 1n More EFFECTIVE 
UTILIZATION OF TELEVISION, RADIO, MOTION 
PICTURES, AND OTHER AupDIO-VISUAL AIDS FOR 
EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES. 


Part A—Research and experimentation. This 
title authorizes the Commissioner of Education 
to make grants to, or contracts with, public or 
nonprofit agencies, organizations, and individ- 
uals, for projects of research or experimentation 
on this subject. These are to include the de- 
velopment of new and more effective techniques 
and methods for (1) utilizing and adapting 
motion pictures, video tapes and other audio- 
visual aids, filmstrips, slides, and other visual 
aids, recordings (including magnetic tapes) and 
other auditory aids, and radio or television 
scripts for such purposes; (2) training teachers 
to utilize such mediums with maximum effec- 
tiveness; and (3) presenting academic subject 
matter through such mediums. 

Institutions and agencies interested in pro- 
posing research projects under this section of 
the law should apply to the United States Com- 
missioner of Education for instructions on how 
to submit proposals. 

Part B—Dissemination of information on new 
educational media. The Commissioner of Edu- 
cation is authorized to study the need for in- 
creased use of new educational mediums in 
schools and colleges. He is instructed to prepare 
and publish catalogues, reviews, bibliographies, 
abstracts, analyses of research and experimenta- 
tion, and such other materials as are generally 
useful in the encouragement and more effective 
use of television, radio, motion pictures, and 
related mediums of communication for educa- 
tional purposes. In addition, the Commissioner 
may upon request provide advice, counsel, tech- 
nical assistance, and demonstrations to state or 
local educational agencies, and to institutions 
of higher education which are undertaking to 
utilize such mediums of communication. The 
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Commissioner may enter into contracts with 
public or private agencies, organizations, groups, 
or individuals in order to carry out this part of 
the law. 

If your school or college needs advice, tech- 
nical assistance, or a demonstration of modern 
mediums of communication, write the United 
States Commissioner of Education. 


Succestep List oF AUDIO-VISUAL 
MATERIALS 


16-mm motion pictures 

Filmstrips 

Sound slide films 

Transparencies 

Slides 

Magnetic recording tapes 

Prerecorded magnetic tapes 

Records and transcriptions 

Opaque projection pictures 

Reading and tachistoscopic materials 
Stereographs 

Study prints 

Materials for local production of audio-visuals 
Models 

Globes 

Maps 

Charts and graphics 


SucGEsTep List oF AUDIO-VISUAL 
EQUIPMENT 


16-mm motion picture projectors: optical and 
magnetic sound 

Filmstrip projectors and previewers 

Sound slide-film equipment 

Slide projectors 

Opaque projectors 

Overhead projectors 

Microprojectors 

Record and transcription players 

Tape recorders and playbacks 

Language laboratory equipment 

Projection screens 

Projection tables and stands 

Easels 

Reading and tachistoscopic devices 

Stereoscopes 

Film library equipment 

Room darkening and light control equipment 

Felt and magnetic board equipment 

Equipment for local production of audio- 
visuals 





SOCIAL- 
STUDIES 
SKILLS 


With Individual Self-Testing Key 
By FORREST E. LONG 
Professor of Education, New York University 


and HELEN HALTER 
Prin., Junior High School, Mamaroneck, N.Y. 





Directions, Practice Materials, 


Tests and Retests 


on 24 SKILLS 


. How to Use Parliamentary Procedure 


How to Understand Social-Studies Read 
ing 

How to Use an Encyclopedia 

How to Make an Honest Report 

How to Use a Dictionary 

How to Use a Map 

How to Use an Atlas 


. How to Do Committee Work 
. How to Take Part in a Social-Studies 


Discussion 


. How to Use the Library Card Catalogue 
. How to Use an Index 


How to Use The World Almanac 
How to Locate References on a Topic 


. How to Read Simple Graphs 
. How to Read Pictorial Graphs and Maps 


How to Read Percentages, Estimates, and 
Figures 

. How to Outline Social-Studies Material 
How to Prepare a Good Report 
How to Give an Oral Report 

. How to Make a Written Report 

. How to Make a Current Events Report 
How to Take Notes 

. How to Draw Conclusions 
How to Remember a Study Assignment 





11th printing: 
1957 Revised 


and 
Enlarged Edition 











Social-studies students, their teachers, and the librarians have found the previous 
printings of SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS so helpful that the book is now in use 
in the 7th, 8th, 9th, or 10th grade social-studies classes of many thousands of 
schools. In fact, it is by far the largest-selling textbook we've ever published. 


Take advantage of the eleventh large printing—the third Revised and Enlarged 
Edition, with four added units—to bring the benefits of this book to the social- 
studies students and teachers, and the librarian, in your school. In this one book 
there are 24 skills units that: improve pupil work in the social studies; increase 
the number of useful skills taught in your school; and relieve teachers and librar- 
ians of endless detail work. Order your copy of the third Revised, Enlarged 
Edition today! 


List price of book, $2.40; list price of key, 20¢ 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 203-205 Lexington Ave. 


Sweet Springs, Missouri 























Fairleigh Dickinson University 


RUTHERFORD TEANECK MADISON 
NEW JERSEY 


Undergraduate School 


Four year programs leading to the baccalaureate degrees in the College of Arts 
and Science, the School of Education, the School of Business Administration 
and the School of Engineering and Science. Two year programs leading to the 
Associate in Arts degree. 


Graduate School 


Programs leading to the Master of Business Administration in Accounting and 
Taxation, Business Management, Economics and Finance. Programs leading 
to the Master of Arts in English, History and Psychology. 


School of Dentistry 


Established on the Teaneck Campus. Full program leading to the D.D.S. degree. 


Specialized Programs 


Two-year nursing course leading to the Associate in Arts degree and R.N. 
Complete courses for Dental Hygienists and Medical Technologists. 


Scholarships 


Financial assistance available to high school students graduating in the upper 


tenth of their class 


Dormitories 


Rooms available for both men and women on all campuses. 


Location 


The Rutherford and Teaneck Campuses are within 15 minutes of New York 
City, while the Florham-Madison Campus is located about 30 miles from New 
York City. 




















